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The mighty Minstrel breathes no longer, 
Mid mouldering ruins low he lies ; 
And Death upon the braes of Yarrow 


Has closed the Shepherd-poet’s eyes. 


Nor has the rolling year twice measured, 
From sign to sign, its stedfast course, 
Since every mortal power of Coleridge 


Was frozen at its marvellous source. 


The rapt one, of the godlike forehead, 
The heaven-eyed creature sleeps in earth ; 
And Lamb, the frolic and the gentle, 


Has vanished from his lonely hearth. 


Like clouds that rake the mountain-summuiits, 
Or waves that own no curbing hand, 
Ilow fast has brother followed brother, 


From sunshine to the sunless land! 


Yet I, whose lids from infant slumber 
Were earlier raised, remain to hear 
A timid voice, that asks in whispers, 


“Who next will drop, and disappear ?”’ 


Ir is now ne arly fifteen years since these stanzas 
were writtea in expression of the natural ice lings 
vi Wordsworth on the rapid sequence of deaths 
which, within two or three years, had created 
great a veld in the circle of his own immediate 
acc ual intane c, as well as among the dis tinguished 
Poetical spirits of the age. The same question has 
been aske ‘ and answered many times since then 
at last the Bard of Rydi | Mount has himself 
dropped into the past, at “the venerable ; age of four- 
more. The second half of the nineteenth century 
Wil have no personal knowledge of William 
Wordsworth, "The eve ‘Kney tourists and Manches- 
ter mechanics will no longer surround his house 
‘ith innocent ambushes, or seize upon its honoured 
Wher as Cicerone to his own haunts . and inter- 
preter of his own or loins alities. Happily, his like- 
wy vag wen preserved by the hand of Chantrey ; 
an ya voice, habits, and social peculiarities must 
“von lade fron 1 pel rsonal memories Into vague tra- 
res . : r uninters stin S details. There may be 
aw. © write memoirs of him, but the moun- 
ss aud the lakes will know him no more; and 
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there is no Cumberland Moschus who could sing to 
them the dir; ge of the northern Bion. 

It is, of course, impossible to lament his death 
as unexpected or untimely ; aaa equally impos- 
sible, except for the very few survivors of his most 
Intimate circle of acquaintance, to feel an actual 
' shock or void create “id in fee ling or association by 
his having ceased to exist. But we may v nt ir 
to say, that there are few or none am ng the readers 
ol ‘English poetry who have heard of his death with- 
out a kindly sy pathy fur those whom he has left 
!behind: few or none who mention his name w ith- 
/out gratitude for aid given in the arousing, recog 
/hition, and analysis, of many moods and shades of 
feeling, and for many simple and beautiful pictures 
/now stereotyped in - ‘ir memory. Not only 
ithroughout England, but in her many colonies 
which the last half century has spread be yond the 
Western, eastern, and southern seas, will the name 
of William Wordsworth be rexeNNIs ET FRAGRKANS. 

We have been accustk med of late, by the furce 
of circumstances, to judge our English poets, not 
entirely by what they have said or done, but by 
What they have left half unsaid: to give them the 
benefit of extenuating circumstances and charitable 
possibilities : to col sider them, in tact, in the con- 
ditional pluperfect or future tense, and rate them 
according to what they would, should, or might 
have written, if the abhorred : shears had not pre- 
viously put an end to their thin-spun lives. We 
toy upon Chatterton simply as a marvellous boy ; 
we cannot but think of Shelle Va s he night have 





°] we n if he had not sailed ina sma i and crank boat 


over the treac ‘herous Gulf of Ley rho gi} and we put 
down Wany an incompleteness to the account of 
the mingled causes which undermined the feeble 
frame, and wore out the fiery spirit, of Keats. In 
these cases we feel that it is the duty of posterity 
to compensate the poet for the injustice time has 
done him; we are willing to accept all his crea- 
tions without the application of so critical a test as 
we should have subjected them to if room had been 
given for a full levelope ment of all his powers: we 
gather up admiringly the fragments that remain, 


‘that nothing ay be lost, and set them forth for the 
i pub lic in editor ial aoe of various shapes. But 


vhere we have seen morning, mid-day, ond even- 


ing, It Js not in our power to suggest ‘that a fuller 
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light would improve our understanding of the 
landscape. Whatever lies in a man to be worked 
out for the good of the world, must be worked out 
within eighty years, or not at all. Wordsworth 
was not preve mted by envious time, nor by adverse 
circumstances, from saying all that he had to say. 

He was, indeed, for a considerable ‘portion of his 
life, very poor, but never in such difficulties as to 
shake his usual equanimity or cause him to repine 
at the hard fate which is now generally accused of 
throwing unfair impediments in the path of lite- 

rature. "The destinies had spun his thread evenly, 
if not round and full. He must be judged, there- 
fore, by us, as posterity will judge him, simply 
and entire ly from what he has written. Having 
the “Excursion” before us, and knowing that the 
“ Recluse” is somewhere a fait accompli, we cannot 
(as in the case of Keats’ unfinished “ Hyperion”) 
create out of the unwritten works of Wordsworth 
anything like un grand peut-étre. 

Men have, indeed, appe vared, among the ex- 
ct ptional phenomena of mankind, in whom the 
successive phases of intellectual and moral deve- 
lopement have been defined so strictly and foreibly, 
as to have given them a perpetually changing 
position from which to view the world both with- 
out and within themselves. Such men (as, for in- 
stance, Goethe) might have almost continued to 
write for ever without any appearance of returning 
on their own track, and eq ually without affording 
their readers any power of pr -edicting the direction 
of their future course. Goethe's writings were 
fre quien tly not so muc h the expression of his actual 
fee lings, as a calm review or dramatic his tory of a 
past or waning pha Wordsworth Was a simple r, 
more one-sided, and, withal, honester man: en- 
dowed v ith a more peers d imagination, and more 
durable feelings, he could not have COMOEEVER: OF 
described, se ut e be rie nce, the symp toms of ¢ 
state of Wertherism, nor could he (if he had ex- 
siatiaani such a state) have deliberately written 
himself out of it Goethe wrote to purge his 
bosom of perilous stuff, as the Calabrian bandit 
confesses his murders, to Be absolved and begin a 


new score: Wordsworth wrote in faith, and what 


he had VW ritt li he all thy > more beli Ve d. With 
the German poet, the vividness of Imagination 
conjured up the distinctness of venir: with the 


English bard, the acut sensibility of actual im- 
pressio1 had to act in lieu of im erination. 

lor the review of such a writer, whose character 
as a poct and a man are to so great an extent iden- 
tical, there is more than ordinary assistance to be 
derived from the prefaces and appendices accom- 
panymg his several volumes. We are far from 
wishing every poct to act as his own commentator ; 
such a practice 18 diametrically opposite to our 
notions of the dignity and self-reliance of art; 
but in this particular instance it affords at once a 
hist ry and an illustration of the anatomical con- 
formation o f Wordsworth’: s whole poetical theory. 
After an attentive perusal of the prose it can be 
predicated, constructively, in what conditions of 
art tiie poem: will fail. Tt will appear that the 
reaction in Wordseworth’s mind from the false and 
Jaboured diction of the poets of 
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WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 


drove him into a confusion of the true limite .. 
poetry and prose; that he was aware of the ¢@, 
veniences, but not always alive to the inher: 
beauties, nor (we must add) always sensible of +), 
responsibilities, of a metrical form: that becay. 
he felt how purity and intelligibility had been ,.. 
frequently sacrificed for artificial antithesis ,,, 
epigrammatic al compression, he assumed the artis; 
propriety of the most unrestrained expansion 
language, provided the sentiments were just»), 
the words were intelligble and pure ; that he em). 
founded simplicity and severe beauty. As Georg, 
Fox testified against the pomps and vanities of ti. 
wicked world by sewing himself a suit of leath 
as the expressionist school of modern paint. 
rebuke the richness of the colourists by the e.. 
ventional ideality of their Byzantine Madonnes ” 
did William W ordsworth, to shame the purpu i 
panni of the artificial school of the eighteen), 
century, positively luxuriate in Quaker-like s°), 
plicity. 

Now, though we cannot refuse to recognis 
certain amount of heroic truth in the enthusie-) 
of George Fox, we cannot shut our eves to 1). 
unmitigated emptiness, as a symbol, of the dei 
costume of his followers; we must admit tha’ 
all arts, from the tailors upwards, the absoln: 
negation of ornament may be earried too far: ar 
that an excellent habit of thought, speech, 
action, may be converted into an exclusive ai 
pernicious fixed idea. Agreeing as we do wil 
most of the first principles laid down by Word: 
‘Lyrical Ballad- 


worth, in the preface to his ‘ 

and recognising the general consistency of |i: 

poetical theory, we are not prepared to acceys | 
unreservedly all the deductions contained in tly | 
same preface, or the practical application of them 
visible his poems. We must submit that t'» 
| philosophical habit of mind, superinduced on a: , 


originally poetical nature by regular self-conte: 
plation and meditation on repeated experiener f 


and feelings, is not,as he would inter, the single . 
infallible condition, besides a general worthiness « i" 
purpose, requisite for the produc tion of pure poe'!! e 
and that the expression of these placid eryarecte " 
requires the correction of uns ‘paring self-critici 7 
as much as the more fery id and imaginative utt« es 


‘All good poetry, he of 


ance of younge r poets. 


says, “Is the Sponeane OUS OVE ation of powerit hii 
feelings; and though this be true, poems to whieh a 
any value can be attached were never produced thi 
any variety of subjects but “a a man who, bei 86] 
possessed of more than usual organic mpmeeps-h H 
had also thought long and deeply. For our e res 
tinued influxes of feeling are modified and « lireetes of 
by our thoughts, which are, indeed, the jose Wa 
tives of all our past feelings; pis as by conten In 
plating the relation of these general represe ntatives if | 
to each other we discover what is really importa! his 
to men, so by the repetition and continuance © of 7 
this act our feelings will be connected w ith imp lor 
tant subjects, till at length, if we be originally p app 
sessed of much sensibility, such habits of mim! etan 


will be sein Sages that by ohe ying blindly — 
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that the understanding of the reader must neces- 
arily be in some degree enlightened, and his 
affections strengthened and purified.” This is 
admirable, as far as it goes, but it may be (and was 
py him) carried too far, and to the exclusion of 
other equally necessary rules. In this habit of 
substituting an almost unreasoning obedience to 
educated impulses and associations for a more 
actively scholarlike objective criticism of the com- 
position itself, lie the germs of most of the faults 
in Wordsworth’s poetry. The struggle of mind 
gnd matter is an old phrase, but not too much 
worn to bear repetition here. ‘There is a point in 
the pursuit of any art, painting, sculpture, music, 
or poetry, to which the study of the artist will, 
sooner or later, bring him; the point at which the 
yse of the materials has become so familiar and 
easy, that what was once a mental is now merely 
9 mechanical triumph. But it does not follow 
that the artist fulfils his vocation if he stops here. 
There is a melancholy aptness in human nature to 
be practically content with this elevation. The 
consciousness of having gained as high a step on 
the ladder of art as can be appreciated by the 
multitude below, the facility of maintaining that 
position with no trouble except simple reproduc- 
tion, unite with many other causes to make us at 
this point too credulous of the flattering imagin- 
ation, that our mind has trampled on and thoroughly 
subdued the material of our art. At this precise 
point the dullness of matter assumes the subtlety 
of the serpent. The more apparently plastic it is, 
the more imperceptibly will it lead the uncon- 
sxious workman. Where study ends mannerism 
begins ; and the limited routine of our own con- 
ceptions hems us in more closely, in proportion as 
we accept more contentedly our unstudied and 
necessarily imperfect expression of them. “ Work, 

ork, Work,” should be the motto of all who seek 
or artistic perfection, from the sempstress to the 
sculptor. No one can say that Wordsworth did 
not work heartily and conscientiously. All that 
can be laid to his charge is, that he did not always 
work at his art as an art. He had no very great 
natural command over his materials; his musical 
far Was lot originally perfect, nor was his faculty 
ol expression always safer or more accurate than 
lus ear. Ile was never subjected to that admirable 
auricular training in the use of words which teaches 
he yi ung gentlemen of Eton to spin sense or non- 
“ise indifferently into the best possible hexameters. 
He did not attach swfficient importance to the great 
ot all that weary education in the mechanism 
v' nuubers ; the feeling that, while there are many 
Ways of saying a thing, there is but one best way. 
4 otier words, he would have been a greater poet 
ii he had been a more thorough scholar. Few of 
“© poems are distinguished by particular harmony 
. movement or rhythm; his blank verse is occa- 
“olally loose or cumbrous ; no new metre, or fresh 
‘pplication of an old metre, will take a permanent 
‘and in English literature under his patronage or 
ow Wage > he was too indifferent to the grace of 
“t too content to flow in the old channels. 


nit 
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Sec’ed the means, in too fixed a contempla- 


nature, and in such connexion with each other, ;tion of the end. He laboured in his vocation, not 





like a poet, from the vanity of song, but like a phi- 
losopher, froma call to preach. Looking on poetry 
as the handmaid of philosophy, he endowed her 
with the artificial humility of a servant, who harps 
on the assertion that she knows her place. If the 
Muse must be didactic, it is all the more necessary 
that she should be “ musical as is Apollo's lute ;” 
it is neither becoming nor useful that divine philo- 
sophy should hang about her neck like Sinbad’s 
Old Man of the Sea. The emphasis of the school- 
master is far from coinciding with the touch of the 
artist ; where the one fixes a thought with a single 
stroke the other too often is obliged to have recourse 
to a dogmatic repetition; and didactic poetry is 
unfortunately liable to the error of being dull, or 
(in a word of which the existence justifies the use) 
prosy. 

It may seem superfluous to advert, after the 
lapse of fifty years, to Wordsworth’s classification 
of his smaller poems, as “ Poems of Imagination,” 
“Poems of Fancy,” “Poems founded on the Affee- 
tions,” &c. It is chiefly because the habit has become 
rather fashionable among younger poets that we 
take this opportunity of entering our protest 
against it. It is referable to the same undue 
preponderance of the didactic over the artistic 
element. It is not the office of the creator to take 
an active part in the nomenclature of his own 
works. The similar arrangement of Goethe's 
poems is more dependant on the moulds in which 
they are severally cast than on the type of feeling 
or power predominant in their composition. It 
savours of useless refinement to draw limits which 
can never be accurately drawn, and to disentangle 
threads which must in nature always be inter- 
woven. ‘The faculties or purposes which deter- 
mine the construction of each poem will not be 
felt more deeply by the reader because they are 
forced upon his attention by a preliminary self- 
assertion. ‘The moral of a sermon is generally 
more impressive when we are cheated into hearing 
it unawares. 

Nevertheless, it is in these shorter poems that we 
findthe highest illustrations of Wordsworth’s genius. 
From them are taken most of the single phrases or 
lines which have found their way, as household words, 
into the hearts of the English people: they have 
done, and will do more, towards Wordsworth’s great 
and unvarying purpose of extending the domain of 
sensibility, and strengthening the power of asso- 
ciation, than his more ambitious works. There 
are a hundred readers of the “ Lyrical Ballads” for 
one who labours through the “ Excursion ;” they 
will live, not “as adjuncts to the philosophical 

m of ‘The Recluse,” but as entire ,works 
within themselves, because they correspond more 
fully to the eternal laws of art. “The Borderers” 
will be forgotten, while children shall still wonder, 
and grown men still muse, over the mystery of 
“We are seven.” 

The forms of poetry exist not only as historical 
precedents, but as of absolute necessity, having 
been sanctioned by the same sense which origi- 
nally created them—the sense of their harmonious 
adaptation to the feelings which strive oe ex- 
2B 2 
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pression through them. They are intuitively 
recognised by every genuine poet. An epic must 
have, as one of its first conditions, a sequence of 
self-important events, ac tions, and situations, tend- 
ing to a crowning end; with reference to which 
end they are narrated. A drama must have, in 
the same manner, the opposition of contending 
wills and forces, to be ultimately reconciled, over- 
borne, or mutually annihilated; they must be re- 
spectively a srory and an actinc. “ The tyranny 
of words” so wills it; and the tyranny of words 
rules by right divine. When these conditions ex- 
ist, the particular purpose may add a philosophical, 
sentimental, religious, or other colouring ; but with- 
out their existence, no labour will produce a great 
epic or dramatic work. It were as hopeful a task 
to replace the spine of an elephant with the cervi- 
cal vertebra: of a cameleopard. We do not hold, 
what is now a not uncommon opinion, that the 
age fur both epic and drama, properly so called, is 
gone and past for ever; nor, on the other hand, 
are we so wedded to historical forms as to assert 
that no great philosophical poem can be con- 
structed entirely beyond the scope of the principles 

stated above. We hope there may be found in 
our own time the materials and the men for a re- 
vival of these forms of art; and we believe it 
equally possible that this age, or the more ex- 
panded developement of some future one, may pro- 
duce a narrative or didactic poem, essentially dif- 
ferent from the epical conditions here laid down, 
but equally recognisable as an artistic whole. All 
that we say is, that it will not be an epic, not 
only etymologic ally but essentially; but that the 
laws of its formation will be immediately justified 
and confirmed by the same intuitive sense of har- 
mony, and will be found consistent with, and paral- 
Jel to, those of earlier forms, we have no doubt. 
In the meantime, we cannot think that the “ Ex- 
cursion” does in itself fulfil the established or any 
other analogous conditions of a great poem; while, 
until the whole work be published, we have no 
right to assume that “The Recluse’ may not 
evolve a philosophic unity of its own. Candour 
compels us to add, that we do not look forward 
with much hope to the successful performance of 
this miracle. We do not see the far-reaching and 
comprehensive grasp, the consecutiveness of ideas, 
or the clear critical eye which would lead us to 
anticipate such a result. We do not find in the 
“ Excursion” the proofs of any power which is not 
equally prominent in the shorter poems, where it 
is generally used with more instinctive judgment, 

and greater deference to the laws of natural har- 
mony. Wewould rather predict that, by the pro- 
cess of time, which reduces many volumes, through 
the ins sidious double-column, finally to elegant eX- 
tracts and “half-hours with the best authors,’ the 
continuous and voluble but thin stream of the 
“ fixcursion” will waste away, while its more 
highly-wrought and self-contained episodes will 
remain fresh and bright, like the dee per springs, 

beautiful to the eye of the traveller in a weary 
Jand. They will return to the idyllic class to 
which the ‘'V esse nti ally hie long by the simil: arity of 
thought and form, and of which m: ny of Words- 





worth’s poems are beautiful but unconseip 
examples. We call them unconscious, aes. se 
Wordsworth had (as will easily be seen by re. 
ference to his preface of 1815, ‘and a comparison 
of the heterogeneous collection of writings thers 
included under this class) a very vague and err. 
neous notion of the historical idyllic type i IN poetry, 
The fundamental idea was clear enough to his 
inner eye, but he did not recognise the critica) 
definition implied in the word; he wrote them as 
M. Jourdain spoke prose, without knowing jt, 
Idyls are, strictly speaking, little pictures; poems 
subject to the conditions of painting. What those 
conditions are, it is needless to specify with mueh 
particularity. ‘The phrases, unity of feeling, har. 
mony of colour, breadth, contrast, pleasing arrange. 
ment of light and shade, central points of interest, 
balance of composition, are in every one’s mouth: 
but they are, nevertheless, necessities of pictorial 
art, whether the pen or the pencil be made use of, 
All theories of painting strike out the negative 
from the legal maxim of utile per inutile non viti- 
atur. Association calls up many ideas, but judg- 
ment chooses few. There is the same difference 
between carefully and carelessly composed idyls, a 
between the pell-mell details of Teniers and the 
harmonious oppositions of lights and forms by 
Metzu or Ostade. The range of feeling may vary 
from Dutch drinking-scenes and pastoral land- 
scapes to the representation of the highest religious 
ideas; but the material conditions of success are 
the same. The same or analogous bounds confined 
the idyllic poem in the times of Theocritus and 
Martial as in our own. 

It would be easy to enumerate a long list of 
Wordsworth’s poems, in which the ruling idea is 
thus picturesquely developed—in which the whole 
detail is the simple expansion of one sentiment, or 
the aggregation of infinite fancies round one small 
central point of feeling; but where all the poems 
are so well known, it will be sufficient to point out 
very few to illustrate our meaning. In the first 
part of the trilogy, if we may so term it, on the 
village schoolmaster, Matthew, the whole cluster 
of memories is congregated round the “two small 
words of glittering gold” that form his sole epitaph; 
in the second and third they all radiate from the 
central figure of the solitary old man among the 
scenes of his youthful happiness. Matthew, “with 
the bough of wilding i in his hand, or lying in ‘silent 
contemplation of the spring beneath the tree, are 
the figures which we actually see; but through 
them—and all the more from the force and reality 
with which they stand forward—we look back 
into the mellowing distances of Matthew's life ; 
the enchantment of Macbeth is reverse d, so that 
we see not the future issue, but the bygone phases 
of the greyhaired man of glee. The same iden- 
tity in change, and likeness in unlikeness, ami 
the immoveable outline of the cr mark 
the shadowy series on which the old man § emiles 
as he points them for his own. A similar power 
of touching the chords of buried memories 3 
evinced in the “ Childless Father ” and 
“Farmer of Tilsbury Vale; 
“The Brothers,” though hardly worked out wt 
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equal unity and compactness, displays the same prin-| greater pleasure in musing along the favourite 


ci Jes of conception. It is almost profane to think of 
analysing the pertections of the exquisitely simple, 
and almost statuesquely pure, memorial of Lucy. 
“ She dwelt among the untrodden ways 
Beside the springs of Dove : 
A maid whom there were none to praise, 
And very few to love. 


« 4 violet by a mossy stone, 
Half hidden from the eye : 
Fair as a star, when only one 
Is shining in the sky,— 
«“ She lived unknown, and few could know 
When Lucy ceased to be ; 
But she is in her grave, and, oh, 
The difference to me !” 
The grace of the emblems, the infinite witchcraft 
lving within the small compass of these three 
stanzas, and the perfect confidence in our sympathy, 
which prompts the most straightforward and short- 
est expression of the deepest feeling, act upon us 
as forcibly as the silent appeal of monumental 
sculpture. In the lines immediately preceding, 
“Strange fits of passion,” which have been com- 
plained of as a mass of words exhibiting “nothing 
wherefore,” there is a similarly artistical illustration 
of the paramount power, for the time, of a sudden 
aud illogically vague association of ideas, calling 
up and embodying in a moment the most impro- 
lable presentiments. ‘The whole detail of the 
ride in the quiet moonlight leads up to this point ; 
and the sudden dropping of the moon behind the 
exttage roof instantaneously causes the shock of 
thought which wakens the rider from his reverie. 

The mot @entgme, which explains the charm of 
most of those poems which we may call flower- 
pieces, and others analogous to them, is nearly the 
same—simple but unexpected association. The 
key-note is the familiar bird or flower—familiar 
asa delight and wonder of childhood, and carrying 
us hack with the very sound of its name to that 
mysterious time. The various strains of associ- 
ation flowing almost imperceptibly from the repe- 
tition of this note bring the present and the past 
closer and closer together, and draw out through 
‘ndefinite but undeniable links the recognition of the 
‘act which we are too apt to forget, that “the child 
is father of the man.” We feel the perfect and irre- 
‘istible spontaneity of all these sensations, the irre- 
pressible call which urged Wordsworth to create or 
evive them in others, after having, as he says, often 

“‘ Sighed to measure 
By myself a lonely pleasure, 
Sizhed to think I read a book 
Only read, perhaps, by me.” 

It Is well with us when the celandine, the 
‘Istrow's nest, the daisy, or the cuckoo, can teach 
™ evel lor a moment, to beget that golden time 
again.© Wordsworth was particularly sensitive to, 
ae using, the magic that lies in familiar 
de ue strong local attachments were not 

inded by the sphere of his actual daily life, or 
- range of the scenery of which he knew most 

urately the details. We doubt whether he felt 
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banks of the Duddon, or in raising up the sacred 
poetical memories which throng round the mere 
name of the “braes of Yarrow.” There are few 
such instances of the strength and anxiety witht 
which the imagination clings to the pictures which 
she has formed for herself, and fears to destroy by 
actual vision the local soul with which she has en- 
dowed the scenes of romance or history, as the 
poem of “ Yarrow unvisited ;” nor is it easy to find 
a more beautiful delineation, than in “ Yarrow 
visited,” of the gradual change from the doubt of dis- 
appointment tothe full and genuine enjoyment of the 
real scene, and the final self-congratulation at having 
brought within the circle of experience the picture 
which was before a part of the untravelled world. 

Equally true and natural is the sense of perfect 
familiarity with the local features and details im- 
plied in the description of the second visit, after a 
lapse of many years, in the company of Scott, 
immediately before his departure for Italy ; and the 
sentiment of all three poems Is exquisitely embodied 
in the concluding address to Yarrow stream :— 

“To dreamlight dear while yet unseen, 
Dear to the common sunshine, 
And dearer still, as now I feel, 
To memory’s shadowy moonshine !”’ 

There is a singular analogy between the de- 
velopement of feeling which is the groundwork of 
this triad of landscape pictures, and that involved 
in the lines, of which the object is of purely humar 
interest, “She was a phantom of delight.” 

We have not yet mentioned “The White Doe of 
Rylstone.” Defective as it may be in general in- 
terest, from the undeniable want of compression ; 
equally deficient as it undoubtedly is in the dra- 
matic colour and forcible, if not accurate, spirit of 
historical costume in which the works of Scott 
have taught us to be critical, we do not agree in, 
or altogether understand, the sweeping denuncia- 
tion with which the late accomplished Lord Jeffrey 
greeted its first appearance, and which he thought 
fit to republish among his collected essays, as his 
unaltered or scarcely modified opinion, after the 
lapse of thirty years. Its merit, as a whole, is 
entirely dependent on the point of view from which 
it is considered. Written, as the metrical preface 
informs us, after a long study of the divine but 
unearthly allegories of Spenser, after long and 
deep admiration of heavenly Una with her milk- 
white lamb, it attempts to trace out the lines of a 
similar picture of female purity, implanted in a 
true human soul, acting and suffering under the 
sad stern conditions of real life; in other words, to 
realise and embody, in the person of an English 
girl, the ideal conception of that “ lovely ladie” of 
Fairyland. <A like feeling determined the cha- 
racter of the Virgins of Murillo. Such being the 
key of this poem, it would have been more than 
ordinarily inconsistent with Wordsworth’s prin- 
ciples and powers to make use of chivalrous detail, 
sentiment, or diction; such accessories would have 
injured the force (if they had not altogether over- 
laid and hidden it) of the central situation. The 
aim of the poem was undeniably great and simple ; 


|und we do not hesitate to say that, in a great mea. 
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sure, it was successfully carried out. Like most of 
his other works, it illustrates a common but rarely 
observed truth. The same blameless suffering, 
the same firm feminine integrity of purpose, the 
same infinite patience, and pure attachment, are as 
universal as daisies and celandines. 

Charles Lamb pointedly observed, in a letter to 
Wordsworth, that the title, “The White Doe of 
Rylstone,” ought never to be abbreviated. It is a 
little poem in itself; a hint of the emblematic pic- 
ture in the first canto. When the ballad entitled 
“The Force of Prayer” is read in connexion with 
this poem, the foundation and the ruins of Bolton 
Priory gain the interest of personal memories. 

Perhaps the most severely simple of all Words- 
worth’s pastorals is “Michael.” The conception 
reminds us forcibly of Crabbe, but the execution 
bears a striking contrast to his condensed and skil- 
ful prettinesses of style. In fact, the language is, 
for once, thoroughly epic; the story is more than 
usually pointed; and the moral, to the outward 
eye, as sad as that of the preacher. “What hath 
man of all his labour and of the vexation of his 
heart, wherein he hath laboured under the sun ? 
This also is vanity.” Most of our pet projects, 
darling ambitions, and amiable weaknesses, leave 
no result beyond a melancholy and crumbling relic, 
like the remains of the unfinished sheepfold, “ be- 
side the boisterous brook of Green-head Ghyll.” 
If our readers wish to regain confidence and energy 
by a wholesome tonic, we recommend them to turn 
from “Michael” to the picture of “The leech- 
gatherer on the Lonely Moor.” 

The sonnets of Wordsworth, taken singly, ex- 
hibit great beauties and great faults ; some of them 
are exceedingly deficient in harmonious composi- 
tion both of language and thought; others, like 
the often-quoted “Man’s life is like a sparrow, 
mighty King!” and “The World is too much 
with us,” express the developement of one ruling 
sentiment or idea with a clear and poetical force 
which reminds us of the fountain-head of all 
modern sonnets, the Greek Anthology. There is 
too much inequality, both in style and matter, to 
justify our calling either historical series a con- 
tinuous or artistic whole; we do not feel the con- 
tagious inspiration of a Tyrteus or a Luther; but 
we do perceive through these poems, perhaps more 
strongly than elsewhere, the thoroughly national 
character of Wordsworth’s mind. Not even Dis- 
raeli could claim him for a Jew. His intuitive 
spirit of fairness, joined with unconscious and 
sometimes obstinate prejudice; his conscientious 
and calm industry, indifferent to hostile criticism ; 
his straightforward and never querulous endurance, 
are, we hope, as English as the tastes, feelings, 
manners, and scenery of his poetry. He is as 
completely our own as Hogarth or Wilkie. In 
France, we suspect, it would be easier to find a 
Gascon Burns than a Provencal Wordsworth 
flourishing under the centripetal influence which 
draws ever Paris-wards. In Protestant Germany 
he might have been a less impossible phenomenon ; 
but he would as surely have been set down as a 
“ Philisten” as he is now little known there, and 
less valued. The present school of German poets 





believes, or professes to believe, that they have passed 
through and emerged from the phase of Wordsworth 
long ago ; which we beg leave humbly to doubt. 
We look forward with interest to the review og 
his life and the publication of his posthumoys 
— by his nephew, the Rev. Dr. Wordsworth, 
Ye cannot, however, conclude these brief remark: 
without a few words about “The Idiot Boy: 
“The Waggoner,” and “Peter Bell.” So much 
abuse has been heaped upon them, so much has 
the spirit of indiscriminating parody taken the 
place of fair criticism, that they obtained an arti. 
ficial importance in spite of themselves, and were 
unduly attacked and defended as the criterion oj 
Wordsworth’s poetical powers. The natural en 
of the immoderate abuse has been to drive many 
into indefinite and prejudiced admiration of then: 
the equally undue vehemence of irrational praise has 
made many indifferent to Wordsworth altogether, 
There is no doubt that they might with advantage 
have been shorter; that it is possible to conceive 
subjects of more agreeable character and more 
thrilling interest, and to treat them with more 
dramatic vivacity ; it is equally undeniable that 
they display the same fertility of association, the 
same local sympathies, the same simplicity and 
honesty of feeling, and the same study of the in- 
describable effect sometimes produced on excep- 
tional moods of the imagination by the occurrence 
of unexpected natural phenomena, which is to be 
found in the other poems. When their names are no 
longer “a cry” and a test, they will find their own 
relative level. We cannot refrain from quoting 
here (not in the vain hope of comparing the 
Christian poet with the Grecian philosopher, but 
as an illustration of similarity of expression, joined 
to unity of purpose) part of the description given 
by Alcibiades in the Banquet of the conversations 
of Socrates, which offended the conventional ele 
gance of the sophists of Athens, and afforded a 
wide a field for the comic imitations of Ansto- 
phanes as has been opened by Wordsworth for the 
parodists of the last half century. “If any one 
will listen to the talk of Socrates, it will appear t 
him, at first, extremely ridiculous ; the phrases and 
expressions which he employs fold around his ¢x- 
terior the skin, as it were, of a rude and wanton 
satyr. He is always talking about great market- 
asses, and brass-founders, and leather-cutters, and 
skin-dressers ; and this is his perpetual custom, ~ 
that any dull and unobservant person might easily 
laugh at his discourse. But if any one should see 
it opened, as it were, and get within the sense 0! 
his words, he would then find that they alone, 
all that enters into the mind of man to utter, | 
a profound and persuasive meaning, and that they 
were most divine, and that they presented to 
mind innumerable images of every excellence, 
that they tended towards objects of the highest 
moment, or, rather, towards all that he who ¢ 
the possession of what is supremely beautiful aD 
good need regard as essential to the accomp! 
ment of his ambition. ‘These are the things, ™Y 


friends, for which I praise Socrates.”® 
 —>?_—ee 





® Shelley’s translation of The Banquet of Plato. 
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DEATH-FEUD. 


AN ARAB WAR-sSONG.* 


SLAIN he lay beneath a crag, 
For the Hydsil wreaked their wrath 
Where the camels groan and flag, 


Toiling up the mountain path. 


Slain beneath a crag he lay, 
And the stain of that dear blood 
Dew nor rain shall wash away, 


Nor the rushing winter flood. 


Wafted from his gory lair, 
Words there came of weight and woe: 
*T was the burden I should bear, 


’Twas the bidding I should do. 


“ Vengeance is the heritage 
I bequeath my sister’s son ; 
Unappeasable his rage, 


Burning till his task be done. 


“ He shall be as viper mute, 
Gliding still with bated breath, 
Till the traveller, on his foot, 


Feels the sting, and feels it death.” 


Heavy tidings to us came, 
Tidings heavy to us all, 

Such as might the wildest tame, 
Such as might the bold appal. 


Chief and friend the tribe had lost ; 
To his hospitable tent 
Strangers’ path was never crost, 


Glad they came, and safe they went. 


He was kindly as the sun, 
When it warms the winter sky, 
Or as shade in summer noon, 
When the fields are white and dry. 


Moist of hand, as men would deem 
Hand of daring cavalier ; 

Dry of hip, as might beseem 
One that knew not care or fear.t+ 


Stately through the tribe he strode, 
Loose his robe and raven locks ; 
In the battle when he rode, 
"Twas a wolf among the flocks. 


Bountiful as heaven’s rain, 
Still he gave, nor thought it much : 
When he scoured the Hydsil plain, 
His was as the lion’s clutch. 








Flavors twain that all men knew, 
Freely dealt he from his breast : 
Gall to foes, and they were few, 


Virgin honey to the rest. 


Head to plan and heart to try, 
Hand to do and stedfast will— 
‘Twas a chief! Alas! for aye, 


Head, and heart, and hand are still. 


Terrible he rode alone, 
With his Yemen sword for aid ; 
()rnament it carried none, 


But the notches on the blade. 


All our youth to saddle sprung 
When the sun was at its height, 
As a cloud we swept along 


Till the sky was mirk with night. 


Sword-begirt, each warrior wight 
Was himself a sword of price ; 
Scabbardless, and keen, and bright, 


Tempered in a brook of ice. 


Fiercely on the foe we leapt, 
Home we struck, and many a man, 
Crouched and nodding as he slept, 
Perished ere the fight began. 


Vengeance took we sure and good. 
In the tents were races twain: 
Sire nor son of either blood 


Saw the break of day again. 


Little deemed that hated crew 

When to earth the chief they bore, 
Though his life they well might rue, 

That his death would plague them more. 


in his rocky resting-place, 
Where the dromedary fleet 

Puffs amain and stints its pace, 
Where the camel breaks its feet— 


Fools! what reck’d they of remorse ?) 
Down they flung him on the stone : 

Morning saw his stiffen’d corse ; 
Stripp’d it lay,—his herd was gone. 


Short and fond their savage glee, 
Well have I repaid their hate. 

Fate can never weary me, 
Sooner I could weary Fate. 


ee 


This wild and warlike lay is the production of an age earlier than that of Mahomet. A literal prose version and critical analysis 
"' @ are given in the Appendix to Goethe's “ West-Oestlicher Divan.” 
; Siciu the original. ‘The former of these supposed indications of vigor and energy is familiar to the readers of Shakspeare ; the 


‘et, as far as we know, is classical in Arabie poetry only. 


_ * This alludes to the Arab habit of sleeping in a sitting posture. In bad weather, he thus protects himself in some degree against 
‘° dampness of the ground, and, in an enemy's country, is able to start up more readily if attacked. 
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Spear, that drank'st of Hydsil blood 
Draught so deep thy thirst was quenched, 
For a second had’st thou sued, - 


In a second had’st been drenched. 


Wrath for meat, and tears for drink, 
Harsh as iron-chain the fast ; 

I arose and burst the link, 
And the interdict was past. 


Now again the ruby wine 
Mantles at our festival— 
Sword, and lance, and steed of mine, 


Won it back, a boon to all. 


Fill, Sawaad Ben Amre, fill! 
Let the cheering bowl be crown’d ; 


OAKLEY COMMON, 


Wrought my dying kinsman’s will, 


All my body is a wound. 


Other cup we filled the foe— 
Their’s the cup of death alone ; 

’Tis a cup that worketh woe, 
Shame, despair, oblivion. 


Gloating o’er their carrion prize, 
Loud the foul hyenas laughed— 

Grinned the wolves, and gleamed their eyes, 
As the thickening blood they quaffed. 

Vultures stalked from corse to corse, 
Flapped their wings, and flapped in vain , 


They had gorged on man and horse 





Till they could not rise again. 
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OAKLEY COMMON. 


(Continued from page 343.) 


CHAPTER II. 
JEFORE going home, however, Mr. Edwards deter- 


mined to make another attempt to stir the ge ntry | 


from their apathy. He proceeded, therefore, 
straightway to his landlord, Sir Henry Proudly, 
at Proudfootsgore. On his road there he passed | 
through a devious bye-lane, one of the many pretty 
green “winding roads in which the country : abounds. | 
In it, upon suddenly turning a corner, he came, 
evidently unexpectedly, upon a pair, conversing | 
earnestly, by a stile which led from the lane. 
They were both known to Mr. Edwards—one 
being the di aughter of Sir Henry’s bailiff, the other 
Farmer Best’s second son. ‘The snow on the green- 
sward had muffled the tread of the horse, so that 
Edwards caught sight of both of them before they 
were aware of his presence. The girl was in the 
lane, and the young fellow leant upon the stile, 
with a cold re pulsi sive look, which contrasted pain- 
fully with the flushed eager face of the girl, and 
her tearful eyes. The young man, the instant he 
saw KEdwards, darted away, and jumped into a 
copse close at hand; not, however, soon enough to 
escape recognition by Edwards. The girl could | 
notescape. She therefore kept her back to Edwards, 
and endeavoured to pass quickly over the style. 
He, however, feeling a strong interest for the poor 
child, was dete ‘rmined to speak to her. He saw at 
a glance much of the story. It was an old one. 
The girl was very pretty, hi ad been too confiding, 
more so than Mr. Edwards knew, or thought ; her 
father was poor, though a rich man’s bailiff: and 
her lover was a selfish scoundrel. The extent of 
the evil was, indeed, not known to the kind farmer, 
nor the darker shades of guilt that were connected 
with it; but he beheld enough to interest him as a 
father anda man. “Rose, my dear,” he said, “I 
am going towards thy father’ s, as 1 am on my way 


to Sir Henry’s. Walk with me up the lane; forl 
want to speak to thee.” 

She had pulled her veil down the moment 
'Edwards had come into view, and now held it. 
closely folded in her hand, and, by looking down, 
attempted to shroud her face ; answering, in a low 
tone, she said, “I am going to Oakley, sir, with 
‘something for poor old Jenny Symes, who is ill; 
and I shall hardly be home in time if I turn back 
with you, sir.” 

“Well, if that be so, Rose, come down the lane 
with me, and I will turn back. ‘That way is as 
nigh for you as over the fields; and I must speak 
‘with thee.” 

Rose had long known Edwards, and respected 
him, and loved Mrs. Edwards. Her own mother 
had been dead some years, and Mrs. Edwards had 
watched, and tended, and loved pretty Rose since 
the day of her birth. Rose could not, therefore, 
‘muster. courage to resist so plain a request, when 
‘made by Mr. Edwards. He got off his horse, 

‘holding the bridle in one hand; “with the other he 
took Rose’s hand, drew it gently through his arm. 
“ Now, come, my dear, walk here with me.” A 
‘short pause followed. At length Edwards said, 
“That was Harry Best talking with you, Rose” 
The girl blushed ‘scarlet, and made no answer, but 
trembled v iolently. The vehemence of the em tion 
startled and alarmed Edwards; and he abruptly 
said, in a voice grave almost to sternness, “ There 
is more here, Rose, than I thought; more, a great 
deal, than your poor father knows. 3e careful, my 
poor child, lest you make the old man, who loves 
thee so dearly, wretched for the remainder of his 
days. He is old, and he is already sorrowful, 
Rose, on thy account. From the day thy mother 





died his whole heart has been wrap ped up in thee; 
and I know that he has toiled for your sake, aD 
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grieved that his toil has not been profitable only | 
because if he should die he would leave thee very 
mv child; and I entreat of thee, Rose, think 


wor, 


temptation. [ will speak plainly, 


| ways. 
ae and strive, with a firm spirit, against all | you do not know: 
for [ fear much. | he 
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a bold, daring, dashing, handsome fellow, with a 
good deal of wild talk, and many gay, pleasant 
But he is not a true man. I know things 
but if you wish to know what 
is capable of, learn the history of poor Janet. 


If you go wrong, Rose, you will kill the old man, 1C ampbell, who lived as under governess at Squire 


who lives only for thee.” 
much for poor Rose. She burst into violent, | 
t hysteric tears, and, sobbing, threw her arms 
r and Mr. Edwards’ s neck, and hid her face upon 
his “ Rose, Rose!’ he said, “ what does | 
this mean? Has that scoundrel, Harry Best, 
thee’ wrong ?” 

The girl, with a sudden revulsion of feeling, 
drew herself hastily away, closed her arms over 
her bosom with a convulsive closeness, and said, in 
a cold, husky tone, “I don’t see what right you 
have, sir, to call Harry Best a scoundrel. He has 
done nothing against you, sir.” 

Edwards felt he had made a false step. The 
girl loves him, he thought to himself, that is cer- 
tain. I must have her confidence, and must 
therefore win her by speaking of her father. “ No, 
Rose, [ did not say that. But can you say that 
he has not injured your father ? 

“Yes, sir, [ can!” said the girl, with more 
firmness than he expected. “ He never did him 
any harm.” 

“Ts that so, Rose? Suppose that your father 
had one precious thing in this world, which he 
thinks of during his hours of waking, dreams of 
when he sleeps, loves, tends, doats upon—whose 
happiness and virtue is the one great object of his 
life, who is, in fact, all his worldly wealth—his 
only good, 

the old man’s feelings, thinking nothing of his loss 

and his misery, should come and steal away this 
sole ob ject of his love, destroy its brightness and 
its parity, and make it, in place of his pride and 
his joy, the cause of his sorrow and of his shame. 
Woul 1 you say that this selfish cold-hearted man 
had done thy father no wrong ?” 

Again Mr, Edwards made a false move. The 
description of her father’s love touched the child, 
the picture drawn of the old man’s misery melted 
and subdued her for the moment; 
contunely cynnected with the name of her lover 
angered her. She felt insulted by the insinuations 
oe not by that which touched herself. 

NY 


almos 


br east. 


sir,” she asked, “ do you suppose such 

things?” Why should you think that any one 
means wrong to my father? I don't! and her 
volee became low , melancholy, and almost wailing. 
“For him I would die this day. ‘There is no 
‘that T can do, that I am not ready to do. 


For hia sake, and for God's sake, Mr. Edwards, 
don't grieve my poor father by telling him” 
Here she stopped abruptly, not knowing 
phrase to use without betraying her secret. 





what 


“ Well, Rose,” said Edwards, “TT see you are 
uot willing to trust me. But now, my dear, listen 
me, as an old friend, one who wishes thee every 


arthiy blessing, and who has for many years been 
— ‘tend of thy father. Listen, and be not angry 
‘ith me, but profit by what I tell thee. Harry 
est is not a good lad. He may be, in appearance, 


Suppose that some one, careless of 


but words of 


This appeal was too | / Grims haw’s. 


done | 





He is, moreover, fond of low com- 
pany, and is too often seen with Jim Grimes, and 
his poaching, thieving gang. There is a story of 
his having been present when James Hathaway 
was shot; and there are persons who say there 
are worse things still behind. Now, Rose, I have 
given thee a friendly warning; don't be angry 
with me, but act upon it, and act wisely, and to 
thy old ‘father kindly. I am at the end of the 
lane here, and have much to do before I go home.” 
He mounted his horse, bad Rose adieu with many 
expressions of kindness, and turned back to Sir 
Henry Proudly’s. 

His good horse soon brought him to Sir Henry’s. 
lodge ; and going towards the house, he met Sir 
Henry coming from it. “Sir Henry,” he said, “I 
wished to see you on an important matter to me, 
and, indeed, a matter of some little account to 
yourself, I will not request you to return, but, 
with your permission, will ride with you a short 
while, and sti ite what I have to say without de- 
laying you.” 

“ By ‘all means, Mr. Edwards.” 

“Then, Sir Henry,” said Edwards, coming at 
once to the point, “I find it impossible for me to 
continue your tenant, and [ have resolved, sir, to 
throw up my farm; and having so done, 1 thought 
it but just to inform you of my resolution so soon 
as it was formed.” 

“ How is this?” exclaimed Sir Henry. “ L have 
never, to my knowledge, given you cause to com- 
plain of me as a landlord, and I have had no reason 
to find fault with you as a tenant. On the con- 
trary, I like your activity, intelligence, and zeal in 
your pursuits, and your punctuality; and was in 
hopes that, by degrees, your successful example 
would induce your neighbours to apply more 
science and skill in their management of the land. 
What is the cause, Mr. Edwards, of this sudden. 
resolution ?—for sudden I suppose it to be.” 

“Sudden it is, sir. IL find that | am not at 
liberty to judge for myself in my business, but that 
lL am to be subjected to the supervision of the 
magistrates and the mob. ‘The magistrates are to. 
regulate the wages of my labourers, and the rude 
and ignorant peasants are to determine in what 
way my capital is to be applied to my farm. The 
magistrates have just given me notice that [ am 
to pay my labourers 2s. 6d. a day, whether L am 
able or not; and the mob have given me notice 
instantly to get rid of my threshing-machine. With 
such advisers, I shall soon be a ruined man; and 
therefore the more quickly [ retire from the busi- 
ness of a farmer the better.” He then stated to Sir 
Henry the facts as we have related them. 

Sir Henry, a courageous and clear-headed man, 
instantly took his part. “This must not be, Mr; 
Edwards. Such folly and wickedness will ruin 
us; and it is my duty, both as a magistrate and a 


landlord, to protect you against the monstrous pro- 
j * 
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ceedings of my brother magistrates, and the not 
more monstrous proceedings of King Mob, or 


Swing, or whatsoever they choose to be called, | 


What do you suppose that the last worthy set of 
persons intend doing ?” 

“Qh, they will pay me a visit.” 

“And you — ?” 


“ Assuredly I shall not follow the example of | 


Doctor Scobell, and break the machine, neither 


shall [ permit any one else to break it, if L can | 


prevent them. IL shall certainly resist the mob.” 

‘ Be cautious, halwards, lest there be bloodshed ; 
and they will burn you out by night, if you are 
not caretul.” 

“| expect no better fate, sir; and blood, [ fee] 
certain, will be shed ; and the horror that has come 
over me in consequence of this belief has led to 
Betore the night shal] 
l shall barricade my 


: ’ " . 
COICS, | 


my resolution. 
send mv family into tow. 


house, arm my sons, and such servants as will | 


stand by me. If L am attacked by night, 1 shall 
fire upol the assailants, without scruple : if hy day, 
[ shall openly and fairly give them warning: and 
if violence be then attempted, and the mob seek 
to break into my barn, L shall then fire in self- 


defence, The men are pretty well aware that | 


am not easily frightened, and possibly my resolute | 


front, and my reputation this way, may protect me.” 

“Be careful, tor God's sake, Edwards. | 
ride over to the barracks, and au few 
soldiers ; and they shall be at Oakley before night, 
and -T will be with them. My presence as a 
inagistrate will he needed. So good-bye, for n 
short time ; you shall soon hear trom me. In the 
mean time, don't be rash ; but be as cool and pru- 
dent as [ know you are resolute. Lf vou think you 
need protection now, my servant shall attend vou 
home, and you may keep him: he isa good fellow.” 

“No, no; Sir Henry. Old England is not yet 
come to that pass that a man cannot ride in her 
yreen lanes without fear of assassination. 1 would 
rather die at once than live in apprehension of 
such an atrocity.” 

“IT don’t know,” said Sir Henry. “A tempo- 
rary madness seems to have come upon the people, 
and there are men at work upon their minds who 
are doing their best to bring them to this pass. I 
know you are yourself a bit of a radical, Kadwards. 
But | wish all radicals were like vou. The Hunts 
and the Cobbetts are of a very difterent kidney. 
However, 1 must not stop: so, again, good-bye.” 

Sir Henry turned his horse into the road lead- 
ing to the barracks, proceeding at a sharp trot; 
while Edwards paced slowly to his home, well 
knowing that his motions would be watched, and 
resolved to show that he was neither flurried nor 
angry. 

Poor Rose, when Edwards parted from her, 
needed more help than Jenny Symes, to whom she 
Was going with food and medicine. She felt faint 
unto sickness; and her head swam as if she were 
about to fall. She was roused, however, quickly. 


procure 


by a low taunting langh, and by the appearance 
of Harry Best, who jumped through the hedge. 

“Upon my word, Miss Rose, if old Mrs. Ed- 
wards had seen you, we should have had a pretty 


will | 
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| pulling of caps. But,’ said the young man, wit) 
ja sudden change of manner and voice, * what did 
Mdwards say to thee? He preached, I suppose, 
‘for [ am sure he saw me? Did he say anvthine 
of me?” ” 

The selfish instinct of the man here broke 
out. Of the poor vir] and her misery he thonght 
nothing. She felt this: but she had long been 
subdued in spirit by the fierce temper of him 
who 1oW adcdressed her: she dared 
though she sorrowed over his selfishness. 

2 Y es, Harry ; he cid indeecl speak ot thee : 
and warned me—too late. alas ‘—against thee, 
He spoke of Janet Campbell, and said vou Were 
tond ot low Company and were voli a bad way. 
And, oh, Harry: he spoke ot my pour father. and 
bade me think more of lim than 1 have done. 
'He said what was true, but L am = almost atraid 
L wish I was dead, for I see 
nothing but misery beiore me. The guilty are 
‘ever punished, and so shall I be. He said, Harry, 
that I should kill my iather. he old man will 
die when he knows iy shame; and that he must 


not resent, 


eta as 
4 y 
preven to thihk o1 1. 


know but too soon.” 

| She wrung her hands in an agony of grief, and 
_sobbed convulsively. The young man caine closer 
i to her, and clutched her roughly by the Wrist, 


<aying, “Have done with this: I am sick of these 
scenes, and won't bear them much longer. But 
listen tome. You don't want to kill your father, 
| do vou?” 

| © Why, Harry, how can you put me such a 
question Y Will him? Oh, no, no, no! but he 
;will die of shame and grief, when he knows my 
shame.” 

“But why need he know thy shame, as you 
eal] it?’ 

~What can I do,” said the girl, quickly anil 
auxiously— —“ what can ldo to prevent his knowing 
it? All the village will know it soon.” 

“Not if you will listen to reason.” 

“Wilt thou, then, dear Harry, make me thy 

Iwite 2” 
“That.” said the fellow, with a sneer, “ would 
not hide the shame, People cah count, I suppose ? 
There are but few in the village but can tell the 
| difference between nine and four, and still fewer 
that would not, upon such an vecasion, be ready to 
speak ot that difference.” 

The girl hung her head, blushing deeply with 
shame, at this brutal taunt. “ What, then, can I 
do? she asked, with a husky voice and parched 
throat. | 

“Do?—why, just take something that I will 
| wive thee.” 

The girl, at the moment, mistook his meaning, 
and looked eagerly at him with a terrified counte- 
Becoming on a sudden deadly pale, she 


hance, 


asked, “Do Vou Want to see me dead ’ Arn l tu 
follow Janet 2” 
. Follow the devil ™ sald the fellow : on | meal 


thee no harm. Leave talking of Janet, or, 1 tell 
thee plainly, you and [ never speak again.” 

The cir] clasped her hands, crying piteously all 
the while, saying, or rather moaning—“ Oh, dont 
leave me, Harry '—don't leave me! I want aid—I 
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want kindness, and you ought to gi me | 
But I forgot my poor father—shame on me that I 
did !—and you, and it is a just judgment, and you 
forget me. But, Harry,” and the soft, low, wailing 
tone of the poor child might have touched a heart 
ef stone—* But, Harry, though [ justly suffer, you 
do not justly to be thus the cause of my suffering.” 

The fellow seemed, and was, in some degree, 
touched by this appeal - and answered, in a tone a 
little softened, “I do not wish to make thee suffer, 
Rose, but to save thee from shame. If I were to 
marry thee to-morrow, my father would turn me 
out of doors ; your condition would soon be known, 
and every zossip in the village would point and 
sneer at thee and me too. But follow my advice, 
and all will be well; no one will be the wiser.” 

The truth now flashed upon the girl. She rose 
at onee, stern, fierce, from her hitherto crouching 
and dejected posture, and turned upon him with 
eves flashing through her tears—* And am I, then, 
to murder the babe to cover thee? I have heard 
before that thou wert a coward, and now I know 
it. ‘lo be shielded from your father’s anver, 
you would make me a murderer before God, 
and be one thyself. You try to tempt me by my 
love for my father!’ ‘The name called into the 
mind of the excited girl a thousand rapid thoughts 
that went like arrows to her heart. “ Father!’ 
she exclaimed, for the moment forgetting herself, 
“thou art fs father! Oh, how unlike my kind, 
my gentle, my good, good father! He has always 
loved, cherished, protected me; and thou, eruel 
as well as base, wouldst murder thy babe. My 
God, my God!” she exclaimed, “ give me strength 
to bear this heavy burden! My child is to be the 
child of shame, and sorrow, and guilt—my life is 
to be one long agony. But nothing shall tempt 
me to injure the poor innocent that lies in my 
T will go through my travail as I ean; 
but with this horrid sin will I not blacken my 
soul. To my father Iwill now go. I will confess 
to him my shame; on him will I rest —in him I 
shall [ find that suecour which you, had you been 
aman, a true man, would have afforded me. Mr. 
Edwards said you were no true man ; and he spoke 
the truth. Iwas angry with him for so speaking 
of thee. But he knew thee better than I then did. 
Chis only was wanting to make my cup of sorrow 
run over. I am, indeed, doubly shamed-—in my 
own weakness and in thy baseness. You and I 
how part, at once and for ever.” 

She turned, and fled up the lane. There was a 
flash in Harry Best’s eye, and a scowl in his look, 
that told but too well that there was a demon in his 


ve 


bosom. 


heart. His rage, however, turned from the girl to 
Edwards, 


“Ah,” he said to himself, “ my fine tragedy queen, 
those airs won't last; I will see thee again, and 
I shall gain my point with ye. But for this same 

wards, he shall not escape so easily. He shall 
rue the words he has spoken, and that in many 
Ways. Defore this time to-morrow he will be 
lucky if one rick be standing, or if his house be 
over his head. He shall be stricken, and not know 
the hand that wounds him.” 

Young Best walked quickly over to Oakley 


4] ; 
ill. 
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Common. He was bound first to Betty Seagrim’s, 
next to Jim Grimes’s. He found Betty, as usnal, 
very much ina bustle, and everything about the 
house out of order and slatternly. On entering, 
he saw that Betty had no visitor; he therefore 
deliberately shut the door, and, going close up to 
her, suddenly put a crown-piece into her hand, 
saying in a low whisper, “ Betty, give me some of 
that same stuff.” 

Hereupon betty cried in a hurried voice,— 

“Oh, sir, no, no! L can't; that last business was 
nigh being a sad job for all of us, and there has 
just been another story of a worse matter up 
Swinbourne way, where Squire Water's two 
servant-girls died; and Sarah Voss be in trouble 
about it. I can't do it, L ean't do it!” 

She, however, retained the crow n-plece in her 
hand, whereupon Best said,— 

©“ Well, then, give me back my money. It is a 
piece of nonsense of mine; [ did it to try thee, 
mother.” And he held out his hand for the money. 

“ But, sir,” said Betty, “they do talk of poor 
Miss Janet: and there is a whisper that she was 
very ill after she left Squire Grimshaw’s, and some 
says that she went home to Scotland, and died ; 
and you was main fond of her, sir, and she of 
you. But now you have gone after Miss Rose; 
poor little thing! She is but a child, and a pretty 
child too; everybody loves that child hereabout, 
and you had better be sharp if any harm come to 
her, [ tell thee, sir. She aint like tother ; she has 
friends, and pretty stout ones too, Master Harry ; 
and there's one Sir Henry that will make the 
place too hot for thee, if you don't take care,” 

The old beldame was too much for the young 
man, clever as he thought himself. While maun- 
dering away in this fashion, the woman had kept 
her eyes on the youth ; and when she beheld him 
flush over his temples at the mention of Janet, 
and turn pale on her alluding to Rose’s friends, 
she felt as does an angler who has just hooked a 
shy fish, and determined to make the most of his 
anxiety and terror. Soshe put the money into his 
hand, saying,— 

“ Aye, I dare say, all a piece of nonsense, Mr. 
Harry; well, now I do like that, just as if [ had 
not seen thee and Miss Rose all the summer long. 
At first she was as gay as any lark, but grew first 
a little grave and shy, and had fits of melancholly 
like, and then she was all gay again, but at last— 
aye, [ knew how it would be—she began to look 
sickly, and had red eyes, and now she dresses in a 
strange way. Six months since and now are 
different times, poor thing! poor thing! And so 
indeed you say truly, sir, it is all a piece of 
nonsense,” 

Harry saw that his secret was not safe with the 
hag in this frame of mind, and that, to be clear of 
danger, he must play a bolder game. 

“ Hold your internal tongue, Betty, and just let 
me give you a warning: two can play at talking; 
but if I talk of you, you may come to harm. Miss 
Janet is well and hearty, that I know, but where 
is your Lucy at this moment? Ill in bed? 


| What brought her there ?—I can tell, and some 


other things, besides, that you would uot like 
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to hear; so be wise and hold your tongue, and just 


COMMON. 


OAKLEY 


‘men starve, and he riots in wealth and good 


to sete you [ bear thee no ill- will, there is a bit | living.” 


of gold for thee.” 
He put a sovereign on the table, 
his hand, saying nothing more. 


and held out 


ag unjust, 
She -~ent toa | missal of Grey, without warning (s sinking 


The men all eagerly joined in abusing Edwards 
selfish, and cruel. The “vy cited his a 
r all Ine ie 


cupboard, and after taking from an old cracked | tion of Grey's ill conduct), as proof of Edwards's 


teapot sundry miscellaneous articles, 
would have puzzled ordinary ingenuity to find a 
use, she brought out a paper and placed it in his 
hand, said nothing, but took the gold. 


for which it | cruelty and injustice, and they cursed him for his 


| 


stern refusal to alow poaching on his farm, and for 
his late conduct at the vestry, until at last ar 
|W orked themselves into a fury, and were re: idy i 


“Js Jim Grimes at home, mother?’ Best then | any deed which a wild spirit of revenge ani on ate 


asked, turning the conversation at once comple tely | could dictate. 


“ He pro- | 


trom the subject of their previous talk. 
mised to inquire about a dog for me.” 


“ Yes, I know he is at home: and there is one | 
> 


she said, significantly. 
sald the young 


or two with him,” 

“The right sort?” 

quiringly. 
‘ Yes, slap up,” said Betty. 

Young Best sauntered out of the cottage with 
the air of an idle man, having no very definite 
purpose before him, looked carelessly at some 
colts trotting about the common, and after having 
apparently endeavoured to drive them up the road, 
he let them gallop past him; and then, as if going 
for help, walked quietly to the cottage ot Jim 
Grimes, into which he walked, without giving notice 
by knocking or words. Jim was talking earnestly 


to two other men, who knew young Best, and 
gave him a rude, half-familiar, half-respecttful 


gree ting. 

“ Well, my lads,” said Best, 
Did you ret any relief to-day ?” 

“No,” vrowled the man; “Farmer Edwards 
talked agin us; and though your father did speak up 
tor us, Edwards frightened ‘em like ; and then they 
told us to go to road-work, at ninepence a day. 
But [ won't starve; and ninepence a day is star- 
vation. And so we are going to have a turn out 
to-morrow. We shall march first to your father’s, 
sir, and take all his men; and then round till we 
get a good lot of men; and last of all we goes to 
Farmer Edwards, and break his machine, we 
will.” 

* But won't Edwards fight ?’ asked Best. 

“ Oh, fight will he ?—what, against five hundred 
men’? I should like to see him. If I don't give 
him a taste of this I'm The man, with an 
oath, here stretched out at arm’s length a huge 
sledve-hammer. 

“Well, well, that is all very fine: but I like 
sure ways. He may fight—he may get help; but 
there is a safe plan. The nights are dark now, 
and cold; a little light and a little warmth would 
not be a bad thing, would it? and I think that 
might be raised without any danger. There's Jim 


“out of work, eh ? 





man in-| 


| 











There was, however, mixed witly 
their desire to injure Edwards, a iear as to the 
means. He was, they knew, resolute, and, when 
angere “dl, fierc e; the ‘Vv dreaded, therefore, any direct 
encounter with him. But Jim Grimes was resolved 
upon destroying his threshing-machine, not so much 
because he hated Edwards as because he hated the 
innovation. .A favourite phrase of the man marked 
the mode in which he was accustomed to view any 
suggestion of improvement. “ Aye, that may suit 
in other parts, but it won’t do here; it ain't the 
custom of the country.” The custom of the coun- 
try was apparently something nearly sacred in his 
eves, and to bre ak through it Was a spec ies of sacri- 
lege, and his feelings with regard to it were akin 
to those of the rude Afric an, Who sees his fetish 
destroyed, its wretched temple removed, and, in its 
place, a Christian church reared up. His anger, 
then, was a sort of blind fanaticism. The anger 
of the omg labourers who were with him was 
similar, but the bitter spirit that was at work in 
young Best was of a very different description. 
He sought to employ the ignorance and bad pas- 
sions of the poor deluded “wretches he was insti- 
gating to crime, in order to gratify a direful re- 
venge. Not, indeed, that he was free from their 
prejudices ; he believed that the conduct of Ed- 
wards was unjustifiable with respect to the labourers 
who were to be superseded by the machine. He 
believed this because he heard almost every one 
whose opinion he respected say that it was 80. 
His father, his father’s landlord, the clergyman of 
the parish, ‘and net uly all the farmers of the neigh- 
bourhood, said the same thing ; and he endeav oured 
to justify his own base purpose to himself by ally- 
ing it to what he thought a right cause. 

“ But, sir,” said one of the men, suddenly ad- 
ape Neg Best, “if so be that this thing ought to 
be done, and you think it so easy why don’t you 
do it yours self?’ 

“So T would, if it were my business, but I don't 
lose anything by Edwards and the machine. He 
may thresh just as much corn as he pleases, and 
it makes no difference to me. And I do hear that 
James, of Hindford’s, has hired it. I dare say it 


has now in his hand the very thing: one of these | will soon go round the parish, and we shart hear 
put into the rick, and this fine breeze would be| a flail soon any where i in the neighbourhood.” 


like a bellows. Wouldn't it blaze and wouldn't 
he be afraid, and all the farmers too! The ‘y would 
not say nay to thee the day after, I warrant. if 
you were to go to vestry, and ask for something. 
Edwards would be just the 1 ‘ight example; and I 
should like to see his farm- -yard and house in a 
blaze. He is bad Inaster; he erinds his men. | 
and then he lives like 





a lord all the while; his, 


“That's all true,” said Grimes, led away from 
the pertinent and home question to which ‘Harry 
Best was replying, by the artful suggestions of the 
cunning instizator,—* that’s all true; and if we be 
men, we are not going to stand by and see the 
bread taken out of our mouths in this way. So lL 
say, let us do both; let us fire the ricks by night, 
and break the machines by day. ‘The farmers will 
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be soon frighted, and we shall soon have a good 
war re.” 
Sue +h was the re sult of the « *ONS1 iltation. 

When Edwards arrived at his home it. still 
wanted some hours to nichttall : and he bade his 
wife prepare a few things for herself and his 
daughter. and entreated her to drive at once into 
———. and remain there a short time, in the house 
of an old friend. 

Mrs. Edwards warmly resisted this entreaty. 
“Let me remain here with you and my children. 
I shall be far more mis serable when away. My 
fancy Wi ill create more horrors than the reality can 
bring; and I will promise you, dear Francis, that 
I will not be a coward when the danger comes.” 

Edwards, however, still insisted. “TI shall be a 
eoward though, if you and Fanny are here; and 


that’s what I don’t wish to be at this moment. If 


J am afraid, I may possibly yield to unjust demands, 
and be ashamed of myself ever after. Real danger 
for myself I don’t be lieve there will be. But what- 


ever is to come I can face it, if I have only myself 


to think of; so, my own dear wife, yield to my 
most earnest request, and trot away to our friend 
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cease—when the open marauder, or the midnight 
assailant, shall be able, with any chance of impunity, 
to attack or injure the most defenceless of our 
people. Mr. Edwards, as he arranged Ins plans 
for watching his property, and making fast his 
gates, felt a pang of grief, shame, and indignation, 
when he thought of the blot which ignorance and 
‘malice thus imprinted on our annals as a civilised 
people, by rendering necessary the precautions he 
Was taking. 

| The snow, which in that part of England seldom 
falls, and still more rarely remains many hours on 
‘the ground, was then, however, deep, bright, and 
‘clear on the road and in the fields. A crescent 
moon hung low on the western horizon ; the bright 
stars shone at intervals, as the clouds, driven by a 
sharp northerly wind, left clear spaces of dark sky 
in the vault above. The frost crisped the snow 
under foot, and, notwithstanding the strong winds, 
sound was clearly and distine tly conveyed through 
the dry atmosphere. Mr. Edwards, three stout 
bold sons, his bailiff, and two farm-servants, pre- 
pared to keep watch through the night. The 
accounts which the ne Wspapers had given of incen- 


Halliday’s for a day or two. I will send over to | diary fires in various parts of the country induce«l 


you by every opportunity ; and in twenty-fou r 
hours we shall learn all that we have to learn. 

Mrs. Edwards reluctantly yielded; and, with 
many tears, and terrible anticipations, bade her 
husband and her boys adieu. In an hour she was 
safely housed in the hospitable dwelling of their 
friend, Mr. Halliday ; and Edwards was able coolly 
to prepare for the unwelcome vis sitors whom he 
expected, 

The homestead, comprising therein the barns 
and rick-yard of the farm held by Edwards, was 
close to the road; but divided from it by a wall, 
and by a hedge. The rick-vard stood at some 
smal] distance from the barns and stables, and was, 
in fact, open to attack on every side; but the barns, 
stables, and the house, were surrounded b v a wall, 
aud large gates gave entrance to the barn- yard. 
Lhe buildings were all covered with tiles and 
slates, and were themselves of brick. The barn 
too, at this moment, was empty, so that the build- 
Ings were nearly safe from fire. This, however, 
Was not the case as regarded the ricks. They 
Were surrounded by a hedge, and by a paling; an 
active man could e: asily leap within the one or the 
other ; and in the di ark, unless m: ny were Watching, 
fire might eas sily be applied to them. The long 
and tranquil reign of the law in England has 
aeustomed us all to such security from « pen and 

lole ht attack tha: atno one thinks of SO fr: wing and 

uilding his home as to make it secure against 
ai ctand forcible aggression ; thus, when deprived 
i the guard whic h the ‘all- pervading authority 
Othe law is accustomed to afford us, we are, 
In fact, mon without protection. If lawless 
Violence assails us, we have no fortresses, no 
eubat le * ye cuarded houses to retire to. In 
Scland hitherto we have fancied the rick in the 
en yard, the cattle and sheep in the field, all as 
Sue us if they were protected by stone walls and 


» ttVe to see the day when that 8Cf ‘urit s] ial] 


‘him to believe that an attempt would be made 
to burn his ricks. The language he had heard 
throughout the day, gave him to understand that 
the same ignorance and bad passions prevalent 
elsewhere were to be found also at Oakley, and he 
could hardly hope to escape the cal: amities which, 
under similar circumstances, had befallen others. 
He was determined, nevertheless, to meet the evil 
with vigilance and firmness. 

The sounds attendant on village life at night by 
degrees died away. The labourers, one by one, and 
in little parties, had wended their way home from 
the work of the day. The hedger, with his large 
gloves and hook dangling at one end of astiff stick, 
and a huge faggot at his back on the other—the 
fuegot being his day’s perquisite—had long since 
gone by, and the fuel which he had brought had 
cooked his evening meal, lighted him while he 
and his family partook of it, and still warmed them, 
though its light had ceased to glimmer through the 
small casement, protected only by its thin curtain 
from the cold without. Darkness had settled on 
his dwelling. The children had left the pond near 
the blacksmith’s shop, and their noisy mirth was 
over for the day; the glow of the forge, and the 
sharp clink of the smith’s hammer, were no longer 
to be seen or heard; even the late tippler at the 
pothouse had reeled and stumbled home, growling 
and cursing. A watch-dog now and then, indeed, 
broke the silence, and howled as the cold wind 
rendered his kennel comfortless. It seemed as if 
nature slept, and man, in obedience to nature’s law, 
slept also. Dut vengeance and hate were wakeful, 
and refused to be at rest; and the watcher, at his 
post, kept wakeful by anticipated ill, was anxious 
and vigilant also. 

It was the custom at Mr. Edwards’s to mark 





\ 


the close of all the labours of the day, by tolling a 
large bell for a few minutes at the hour of eight, 


ars; and God forbid that we — any of | whe n the carters racked up their horses for the 


ivht. Few persons in a laborious household re- 
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mained long up after this signal had been rung. | 


But the village g could see, and often spoke | 
of, the light in Mr. <hr s window many hours | 


after all ‘the household were at rest, and till that 
light also disappeared, one quick ear was known 
to be alert in the midst of the slumbering family. | 
Mr. Edwards knew that his light was the subject 
of common remark, and felt sure that, if any one 
intended to do him harm, he would take heed of its 
being extinguished, and not attempt to approach | 
the premises til] sufficient time had elapsed for the 
master to be asleep as well as at rest. In order, 
therefore, to prevent suspicion, he kept his light 
burning as usual, and at the usual hour extin-| 
guished it. « Now, boys,” said he, “if any evils, 
are to come this night, they will be upon us in| 
about an hour, let us therefore take our posts. The | 
real danger will be in the rick-pound, and there 
we must watch. Hold Carlo by the collar, and | 
keep him quiet, if possible.” 

They then silently proceeded to the rick- 
pound, and crouched down under the shadow of 
a wheat rick, from which spot they obtained a 
full command of the whole surrounding fence. 





Crouched, as they were, on the ground upon dry 
straw, the frozen gr ound and snow conveyed to | 
them sounds from 
an hour’s time, the dog suddenly started on his | 
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‘clouds, as the night wore, grew more and more 
thick; the moon had long since sunk below the 
horizon, and no stars were to be seen—it was pro- 
‘foundly dark. 

The persons now were evidently at the rai) 
fence; and appeared, by the sound, to be creep. 
ing under it. Ina few seconds, a slight sound 
and crackling explosion followed. “ Not a thief’s 

match,” thought Mr. Edwards. The small light 
of the match flamed —and flamed in the rick; 
and a man’s arm and hand were distinctly visible. 
Mr. Edwards fired. A scream followed on the 
instant, and a rush as of menrunning. “ Let the 
dog loose,” said Edwards cooly, but quickly ; ; “and 
do’ you, Richard and Henry, follow, and see if you 
can seize the villains. ‘The others, Johnson, must 
follow me, and, if possible, prevent ‘the firing of the 
rick.” This took but a moment to say, and the 
whole of the watching party rushed forward to fulfil 
the commands of their leader. Mr. Edwards was, 
on the instant, at the burning spot in the wheat. 
rick; and the lighted match was blazing brightly 
about six inches within the butt of one of the 
sheaves of which the rick was composed. Another 
moment, and to prevent the whole being in a blaze 
would have been impossible. Stooping, Edwards 


a great distance; and, in about | scraped at one sweep a large double-handful of 


snow, and thrust it on the burning straw; the men 


feet, and began to growl, as if at something ap- | who followed imitated their master, and the fire 


proaching. 
the shoulder of his son, who held the dog, whis- 
ered, “ Keep him quite still, Richard; don’t slip | 
him till I tell you; which I shall do, so soon as I 
fire—and fire [ will, if things happen as I expect. 
Hush! and be careful.” 
round the good dog’s neck ; and by ee his 
own head upon the dog’s, kept him quiet. Mr. 
Edwards now rose to his fe et; but, being under the | 
shadow of the rick, was wholly unseen. The 
gound that had attracted the notice of the dog be- 
came audible to the watchers ; it was of persons | 
(for there were more than one) coming along the | 
field side of the hedge. The rick- -pound was the’ 
corner of the field, railed in, so that two sides were 
fenced by the hedge—two by the rails. The 


Mr. Edwards, putting his hand on! was extinguished. 


which to find them, during the darkness 
Richard put his arms| 
men, 


The young men, Richard and 
‘Henry, rushed with the dog after the men. They, 
‘however, had separated, and found shelter in a 
thick copse immediately adjoining the field, in 
, even with 
the aid of the dog, was impossible. Both the j young 
however, fired, as they heard the villains 
‘crashing thr ough the hedge, and fancied that they 
must have wounded one or both of the runaways. 
The man who had attempted to fire the rick 
was not so fortunate as his companions. Mr. 
Edwards had loaded his piece with small shot, and, 
firing from a distance of some fifty yards, wounded 
the man severely, though not dangerously. The 
shots, however, had disabled the ruffian, and he lay 
groaning in an agony of terror and pain. 











LAYS OF THE 





tAGGED SCHOOL. 


See the “ Daily News” passim. 


Wuere Glasgow’s lordly chimneys smoke, 
There is no end of fogs ; 

And oft beneath a grand brouillar d 
Parisians eat their frogs ; 

The mists of our ain Auld Reekie 
Make many a mist feel queer ; 

But the orange fogs of London 


Are the fogs without a peer. 


When noontide in November 
Is tolled by good Saint Paul, 
I scarce can see with candles three— 
I fear the sky will fall ; 
So I plunge into the streets, 
Till my spirit faints and reels 
With the ’busses and the Hansom cabs, 


And the roaring of the wheels. 


[ seek the dreary alley 
Where the gas-jet smokes and flares, 
And greasy bits of turnip-peels 
Upset you unawares ; 
When a crowd of ragged youngsters 
Comes pouring out amain, 
Some larking and some fighting, 


Some shivering in the rain. 


“Whence come ye, ragged youngsters, 
Along this narrow way ? 
Here is no mill to grind your lives 
For ten long hours a day: 
Here is no gratis wash- house, 
No baths to clean your paws ; 
Here is no sweet soup-kitchen, 


To fill your empty maws. 


“ Squire of the scurvy garment, 
The butcher’s cast-off blue, 
Whence come ye, and what are ye, 
And what is it you do ?”’ 
And thus the youth made answer, 
With a leery eye and cool : 
“ Why, this is all about it— 
That ’ere ’s the Ragged-school. 


“My name is William Bolter, 
And rags and bones I sings ; 
And Ragged-schools I takes to be 
Most capitable things. 
| holloas water-cresses, 
! cambles and I steals ; 
‘A poor lad must, I guesses, 


\\ ho wants to earn his meals. 
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“Last night I stole a tea-chest, 

Outside of a shop-door ; 

If I had anything to do, 
I would’nt steal no more. 

It ain’t that I like thieving, 
But times is awful bad ; 

And feeling is believing 
How hunger makes you mad. 


“ Although I’ve been in fifty jobs, 
No gaoler yet on me 
Within the harsh door-lock has turned 
The melancholy key ; 
My luck has never sent me 
Before the beak in court ; 
The Lord knew I was hungry,— 


Or something of that sort. 


“I’ve often had to run for it, 
And cut and come again ; 
I they’ a tub of butter once, 
And sold it down the lane : 
I thev’ a lot of petticoats, 
And sold them in the heap ; 
They never ask how they are got, 


So long as they are cheap. 


“ But since I set my foot within 
The Ragged-school it’s door, 
I haven’t thev’ not half so much 
As what I did before : 
I seem afraid of thieving ; 
That is, you know, I feel— 
This school has stopped my gallop, 


I tell you, a good deal. 


“ They’ve said my sins would find me out 
Some time for all my tricks ; 
They’ve giv’ me meals to keep me straight, 
And that, you see, it sticks : 
So I go no more a-thieving, 
But when I can’t get at 
My victuals any other way, 


And then I must, that’s flat. 


“ My mother gives me shelter, 
But that ain’t meat and drink : 
I don’t quite know my proper age, 
But I’m eighteen, I think ; 
My sister is transported, 
My brother is at sea: 
Then, if you’ve got a job to give, 


Oh, give that job to me!” 
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THE PATRIOTIC 


Is the work of General Pepe we have the first 
connected narrative of the memorable events which 
occurred in Italy in 1848 and1849. ‘This veteran 
republican, exiled from his native country for the 
conspicuous part which he played in the Nea- 
politan movement of 1821, left his retreat in 
France on the first outbreak of the Milanese in- 
surrection, with the view of devoting his services 
to the popular cause in Northern Italy. On ar- 
riving at Genoa, however, he learned that the 
King of Sardinia had already passed the ‘Ticino, at 
the head of 90,000 men. This grateful intelli- 
gence induced the General to proceed directly 
to Naples, with the intention of stimulating the 
Government of his native city to follow the daring 
example of Charles Albert. ‘Twenty-seven years 


previously, Pepe had left those classic shores as a | 


proscribed fugitive. Now, all was changed.  Citi- 
zens of every class were eager to welcome back the 
Carbonaro chief of 1821; and the son of that king 
who had rigidly exempted his name from the 
general amnesty of the above-named year, now 
pressed upon his acceptance the command of an 
army which was destined to co-operate with the 
Sardinian and Lombard forces in expelling the 
“ barbarians” from Italy. 

Notwithstanding the attentions and the flattery 
he received, however, Pepe appears from the first 
to have distrusted the Neapolitan King. 


scarcely credible, indeed, that a Bourbon of the. 


Italian race, and the husband, moreover, of an 
Austrian princess, could entertain any real affec- 
tion for the popular cause. The motives which 
influenced his conduct in this affair, however, are 
sufficiently obvious. The projected expedition to 
Lombardy was entertained as a necessary conces- 
sion to the popular will. ‘To have refused, at that 
critical time, to have declared war against Austria, 
would have certainly cost the sovereign of Naples 
his crown, and, probably, his head. 
therefore declared; and it was given out than an 
army of 40,000 men, under the command of the 
revolutionary hero of 1821, was immediately to 
take the field. The enthusiasm of the Neapolitans 
knew no bounds. Brilliant reviews in the morn- 
ing, patriotic songs and serenades in the evening, 
consumed the brief space which intervened before 
the first division of the army was in readiness to 
move, After some vexatious delays, 17,000 men 
at length lett Naples for the Lombard war. They 
were to be followed speedily by 24,000 more. 
Pepe, in the meantime, proceeded by sea to 
Ancona, which had been fixed upon as the rendez- 
vous of the Neapolitan forces, previous to the com- 
mencement of active operations. 

In the midst of all these preparations, however, 
the Neapolitan cabinet had determined that the 
expedition should never reach its pretended des- 
tination ; and the address with which they accom- 
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plished this object, without awakening popular jp. 

‘dignation, may teach us that that skill in kingcrag 
,for which the princes of Italy were once so famoys 
is by no means yet extinct. Before setting out op 
the expedition, Pepe received a private communij- 
cation from the minister of war, desiring him upon 
‘no account to cross the Po, until he received fres), 
instructions from Naples. He informs us, that jf 
he had made the contents of this letter public, the 
King would certainly have fallen a victim to 
popular vengeance. As it was, however, the 
General frankly confesses that he at once resolved 
‘not to act upon this significant order. But as the 
event proved, the Neapolitan cabinet had taken 
very good care that he should have no option in 
the matter. 

On joining the first division of his army at 
Ancona, Pepe was naturally eager to take part in 
the great struggle in Lombardy, which was then at 

the hottest. He quickly discovered, however, to 
his infinite disgust, that the superior officers by 
‘whom he was surrounded had no stomach for the 
fight. They were all, in fact, the creatures of the 
Neapolitan court, and no more intended to cross 
bayonets with the Austrians than did their royal 
master. To have hanged a few of these worthies, 
pour encourager les autres, was an idea which 
never appeared to have occurred to General Pepe; 
and we are astonished at it. Still he was in 
expectation of the second and larger division of 
his army, which might be more patriotically dis- 
posed. ‘This second division, however, never 
appeared, and, we need scarcely add, never was 
‘intended to appear. After some delay, instead of 
‘the expected aid, there came a peremptory order 
from Naples, recalling the whole of the troops 
‘under Pepe’s command to protect the capital 
‘against the disaffected within its walls. In vain 
| did the veteran General remonstrate. The bulk of 
the army was only too willing to obey the royal 
-mandate. ‘The General stormed and wept, alike to 
‘no purpose. The Neapolitan battalions, with the 
‘exception of 2000 volunteers, who accompanied 
‘our hero to Venice, cheerfully turned their faces 
‘to the south again. So ended this remarkable 
expedition. Inglorious though it may seem, none 
‘ever more fully answered the purposes of those 
‘who planned it. By its means the King and 
Court of Naples had got rid of General Pepe; and 
| they had allayed, at a critical time, the dangerous 
excitement of the Liberal party in that city. A 
‘much more summary mode was afterwards adopted 
‘of dealing with the disaffected. Our space will 
not allow us, however, to dwell upon those scenes 
of perfidy and blood which were enacted in the 
streets of Naples in the summer of 1848. We 
must confine ourselves for the present to the pro- 
gress of events in Northern Italy, as we find them 
| detailed in the work before us. 





ad 





* “Narrative of Scenes and Eyents in Ita'y fom U' 47 to 1849.” By Lieutenant-General Pepe, &¢. &c, 2 vols. London: Coiburte 
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On reaching Venice with his two thousand fol- 
lowers Pepe immediately be to consider how 
he could best aid the cause of Italian independence. 
Fortune had hitherto smiled upon the arms of 
Charles Albert. After the “five days” of Milan, 
the Austrian commander had prudently fallen back 
upon the fortresses of Mantua and Verona 
with the double object of providing for the safety 
of his troops and of waiting the arrival of rein- 
forcements. In his front he had the main army 
of the King of Sardinia, flushed with its past suc- 
cesses, and far outnumbering the imperial force. 
In his rear, the Papal army, under Durando, lay at 
Vicenza ; while on every side a hostile population 
was ready to intercept his supplies and impede his 
operations. Such was the position of affairs in the 
end of May. Never, for the last three hundred 
years, had such an opportunity occurred for the 
deliverance of Italy from her hereditary oppressors. 
Never, we fear, in our day, at least, will such an 
op rtunity occur again. 

e causes of the final success of Marshal 
Radetzky are to be ascribed, in the first place, to 
the superior organisation of the troops under his 
command, and, secondly, to the military errors of 
his opponents. Nothing, indeed, according to all 
accounts, could exceed the personal gallantry of 
the Sardinian troops and volunteers, as exhibited 
throughout the whole campaign. But something 
more than mere courage is requisite to overcome an 
army highly disciplined, proud of its ancient fame, 
and commanded by a favourite leader of knownexpe- 
rience and ability. Still, up to the period of which 
we speak, the chances of victory were decidedly in 
favour of the Italians; and if Charles Albert had 
only followed up with vigour his first successes, 
the discipline of the Imperialists and the skill of 
Radetzky would, probably, have been displayed in 
vain. If, instead of wasting his time in fatal inac- 
tivity before the Austrian fortresses, he had pushed 
at once across the Adige, the people of the Vene- 
tian territory, who detest the German yoke no less 
cordially than their Lombard neighbours, would 
have gladly hailed him as their deliverer. The 
provinces in the rear of the Impevial armies would 
have been immediately revolutionised; and with a 
population so disposed, and a Sardinian army on 
the left bank of the Adige, it would have been no 
difficult matter to check the advance of Generals 
Welden and Nugent, who were marching with all 
haste through the Tyrolese passes to join Radetzky. 
In spite of these tempting prospects, Charles 
Albert remained immovable, his line of operations 
extending from Mantua to Peschiera, at the foot of 
the Lake of Garda. The capture of the last-named 
fortress, indeed, which might almost be termed an 
outwork of Verona,shed new lustre on the Sardinian 
arms ; but this partial advantage was very shortly 
afterwardsmore than counterbalanced by the masterly 
operations of Radetzky to the eastward of the Adige. 
; The Austrian marshal had, in the first week of 
‘une, received reinforcements under Welden and 
Nugent to the amount of 35,000 men. Thus materi- 
ally strengthened, he immediately commenced active 
- einige and the Papal army, which occupied 

enza, was the first object of attack. ‘This en- 
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terprize, which was conducted with the utmost 
secresy and expedition, was crowned with com- 
lete success. After a faint show of resistance, the 

man general surrendered, with nearly 20,000 
men, on condition of their being allowed to re- 
cross the Po, with all the honours of war. The 
terms were granted by Radetzky; and, after the 
departure of the Roman troops, he was again sole 
master of the Venetian provinces, with the means 
of ready and uninterrupted communication with 
Austria Proper. The tide of victory had now 
fairly turned against the King of Sardinia, and his 
adversary, no less enterprising than prudent, lost 
no time in following up his tardy triumphs. 
Charles Albert had still under his command about 
80,000 men. The numbers under Radetzky, who 
now began to act on the offensive, were nearly as 
great, and much better supplied with all the 
materiel of war. Under such circumstances, the 
chances of success in the open country were in 
favour of the Austrians. the Piedmontese, be- 
trayed by the Neapolitans, and abandoned by the 
Romans, still fought bravely, but without any de- 
finite plan; and after sustaining at least two serious 
defeats, Charles Albert retired precipitately upon 
his own dominions, with the loss of fully one-half 
his army. He did not even, during his hasty 
retreat, attempt to defend Milan, which, after the 
lapse of four eventful months, again fell into the 
undisputed possession of the Imperialists. 

While these important events were passing in 
Lombardy, General Pepe was actively engaged in 
the defence of Venice. He had been invested 
with the chief military command shortly after his 
arrival in that city; and the vigour and address 
which he displayed in combating its besiegers, 
both by sea and land, showed that the confidence 
of the Provisional Government had not been mis- 
placed. Manin, a Venetian advocate of high cha- 
racter and talent, presided over this body during 
nearly the whole period of the siege; and the un- 
interrupted cordiality which existed between that 
eminent person and General Pepe, throughout the 
heroic struggle, is one of the mest pleasing features 
of the narrative before us. After the retreat of 
Charles Albert, the Venetians were left almost 
entirely to their own resources; but in their iso- 
lation they displayed a constancy and a spirit 
worthy the brightest days of the republic. e 
garrison, which was composed chiefly of volun- 
teers, many of whom were members of the first 
families in Italy, not only defended the city 
throughout the autumn and winter of 1848, 
bat they ventured to leave the shelter of the 
lagoons, and to attack the Austrian intrenchments 
on the main land. On the 27th of October, s 
descent was made upon Mestre, which proved emi- 
nently successful. Of 3,000 Austrians who were 
posted there, 600 were taken prisoners; and an 
equal number were killed or wounded, while the 
loss of the Venetians was comparatively small. 
General Pepe dwells with onable pride on 
this brilliant affair, which he adduces, amongst 
‘numerous other instances, to prove 

* Che l’antico valore 
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Throughout the winter and the ensning spring 
the struggle still continued with equal obstinacy 
upon both sides, and with varying suecess. But a 
contest more important than that in which Venice 
was so nobly engaged was soon destined to attract 
the eyes of Europe. In the beginning of March, 
1849, it became apparent that a renewal of hostili- 
ties between Austria and Sardinia was inevitable. 
Charles Albert was still the master of 100,000 
valiant troops ; and with these he had resolved to 
strike another blow for the independence of Italy. 
It was a rash, but by no means a hopeless enter- 
prise; for Venice yet held out, and the whole 
population of Northern Italy was still burning to 
shake off the Austrian yoke, which galled the more 
severely after its. temporary removal, and its un- 
looked-for return. Radetzky, indeed, was now at 
Milan, at the head of a numerous and well-ap- 
pointed army ; and, with the undisturbed possession 
of the German passes, he could obtain from the 
heart of the empire whatever supplies he might re- 
quire. Regardless, however, of the now compara- 
tively secure position of his adversary, the King 
of Sardinia once more pushed forward to the fron- 
tiers of Lombardy with the whole of his available 
force. 

We have before us two narratives of the short 
but decisive campaign of March, 1849. The one 
is written in the Austrian interest, by F. W. Hack- 
lander, a literary volunteer, who accompanied 
Radetzky on his victorious expedition. It consists 
of a series of letters addressed from day to day to 
the Allgemeine Zeitung. .The other is from the 
pen of an officer attached to the head quarters of 
Charles Albert, and first appeared as an article in 
the Revue des deux Mondes.* Both narratives 
are written by warm partizans, and both are 
interesting, from the light which they throw on 
the private conduct of their respective heroes. 
The correspondent of the Allgemeine Zeitung 
adores the victorious Austrian general; and the 
writer in the able French periodical we have 
named, regards Charles Albert in the light of a 
royal martyr in the cause of Italian freedom. We 
confess that although the character and habits of 
the aged Austrian chief, as detailed by Mr. Hack- 
lander, are full of interest, all our sympathies are 
with the unfortunate monarch of Sardinia during 
this fatal campaign. Aware, apparently, of his own 
deficiency as a general, he had appointed a Polish 
adventurer to the chief command of his army, a 
step of very doubtful propriety in a war, the 
character of which was so essentially national. 
We shall not enter upon a detail of the military 
movements of the Piedmontese army in their 
advance upon Novara ; but we cannot resist quoting 
the following passage, descriptive of the bivouac 
of Charles Albert on the night before his last battle 
with the Austrians :— 

“ Satisfied with the results of this first day of the cam- 
paign, he declared that he would bivouac in the middle 
of the brigade of Savoy. Conceive a field of battle strewed 


with dead, lighted by the conflagration of a large farm, a 
hiliock on which the regiment had established itself, their 
muskets piled and glittering with the light from the burn- 


* “Scenes from the Life of a Scldier on Active Service.” 
London: John Murray. 1850. 
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ing buildings and that of the watchfires. On the dryeg 
spot, on a couch formed of two saeks, lies the king, Wrapped 
in a blanket, and with a knapsack for a pillow. 

him, in deep silence and on the earth, lie his aide -de-campg, 
some asleep, others kept awake by anxiety, for all have sons 
or other relations in the ranks engaged. At the head of 
the king are ~ee . like statues, two footmen in the 
royal red livery. e countenance of the soverej 
ugually pale, is now all but livid, his mouth is in a state of 
constant contraction, ané conveys a convulsive movement 
to his thick moustache ; while his left hand, put in motigg 
by thoughts which slumber cannot quell, is extended 
times towards the hostile camp, tracing in the air incom. 
prehensible signals of command, or evn, De conjure up 
invisible phantoms. This scene will never be effaced from 
my recollection. * *  *  * Several sentinel 
leaning on the barrels of their muskets, contemplated with 
curiosity and surprise their slumbering master, while one 
of the orderly officers from time to time replaced on hig 
chest the covering which, in his disturbed dreams, he every 
moment flung off.”—“The Soldier on Active Service, 


p- 196. 

At Novara the contending parties were nearly 
matched, numbering upon either side about fifty 
thousand men. The combat was long and obsti- 
nate, but Austrian discipline at length prevailed, 
Throughout the day Charles Albert, with his 
two sons, shared all the dangers of the field, 
The Duke of Genoa had three horses killed under 
him ; and several of the royal staff fell close to the 
person of the king. It was not until the battle 
was irretrievably lost that he retired with relue- 
tance, and still within range of the enemy's guns, 
upon Novara. Atthe gates of the town he was 
met by the anonymous writer whom we have last 
quoted. He describes him as “grave, depressed, 
but impassive, often halting like a lion before the 
hunters to face his adversaries.” “'The King,” he 
continues, “ near the entrance of the town, observed 
me. ‘ What news? he asked. ‘ Bad, sire.’ At this 
moment a cannon-shot struck down several soldiers 
of the royal escort. The horses plunged, the 
squadron broke its ranks. A few moments later, I 
again found myself near the King. ‘ At least, said 
he, ‘ the honour of the army is safe ; and afterwards, 
‘ Death has refused to take me.’” 

In the evening he called around him his chief 
attendants and his sons. In language at once 
manly and touching, he communicated to them his 
final resolution. He told them that he had risked 
all for the cause of Italy. He confessed that he 
had failed. He added, that his person was now 
the sole obstacle to a peace which he knew to be 
necessary, but which he could not consent to sign. 
Having thus briefly explained his sentiments, he 
formally abdicated his crown in favour of 
Duke of Savoy. The broken-hearted monarch 
then took an affectionate farewell of every one pre- 
sent, and departed alone in his travelling carriage, 
without a single attendant. Not one of his officers 
was permitted to share the solitude of that melan- 
choly journey, nor was any one aware of his in- 
tended destination. In a few short months he had 
found, in his voluntary exile, that death which he 
had sought in vain on the banks of the Ticmo. 
Thus perished the hero of the Italian revolu- 
tions. His enemies have loudly charged him 
ambition; they say that the iron crown of Lome 
bardy was the real object of his aspirations. 





so. It was a generous ambition which sought to 
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wrest that precious prize from the clutches of the 
Austrian eagle ; it was a gallant heart that risked 
al] in the cause of Italian nationality. We are 
not prepared to claim for Charles Albert the cha- 
racter of a patriot whose motives were of the 
loftiest and purest kind, but we believe that the 
anprejudiced historian will be more disposed to 
applaud than to condemn his spirited attempt to 
rescue his country from the degradation of a justly- 
hated foreign rule. We believe that, in the general 


estimation of enlightened Europe, he has amply re- | Th 


deemed, by his efforts and his sacrifices in the 
ar cause during the close of his life, the 
grave political errors of his earlier years. 

With the second defeat of the Sardinian army, 
the cause of Italy was virtually lost. But the 
spirit of the people was still unsubdued. Even 
after this event, the citizens of Brescia, although 
threatened by victorious Austrian armies upon 
every side, rose and expelled the garrison which 
occupied their citadel. Haynau, whose name will 
henceforth occupy an infamous notoriety in the 
annals of this age, was employed with a large force 
to reduce the revolted city; and in the military 
executions which followed its surrender, he exhi- 
bited ample proofs of that unrelenting spirit which 
was soon to find a wider field for its display. 
After the fall of Brescia came that of Rome—a 
crowning lesson, if one were wanting, to teach 
Italian patriotism, in all time coming, the value of 
the sympathies of France. The Sicilians, too, 
after a long but ineffectual struggle, lay helpless 
at the feet of their perjured tyrant. On the south 
of the Alps, throughout the summer of 1849, the 
cause of human freedom was maintained alone by 
Venice, and nobly did she uphold her ancient 
fame. The Austrians employed against her all 
the most barbarous contrivances of modern war. 
They plied the most combustible portions of the 
city with red-hot shot ; they filled the air with fire- 
balloons, grenades being attached to each, intended 
to explode in the crowded streets. Nor did they 
confine themselves to open warfare. Attempts 
were deliberately made to corrupt the garrison, 
as the following incident, related by General Pepe, 
will clearly show. It appears to have occurred 
during the month of April, 1849. 


“A little time previous to this period, and before the 
enemy’s troops and artillery had been so greatly increased 
round the lagoon, the Austrian generals had employed 
means, hitherto not used in war, to obtain the surrender of 
the coveted lagoon. They sent a lady belonging to a noble 
family of Lombardy to Venice, with the ostensible charge 
of persuading the members of the government that the 
impossibility, in which they were placed, of continuing 
along resistance was such, that a speedy surrender would 
be most advisable. But the lady had also a secret com- 
mission, which was to corrupt as many of the officers as pos- 
sible, and to bring them over to favour the Austrians. 

committee of public safety did not lose sight of this 

y, 80 that she was unable to communicate with any one. 

ty took from her a letter of recommendation she had 
sarered for a young man in Venice, to whom she was not 

hown, and presented her to another, chosen by the com- 
mittee itself, making her believe that he was the person 
‘owhom the letter was directed. The young man played 
tad part so well that he removed all suspicion from the 
ysmind. She ended by being really enamoured. All 
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Fraud and force thus proved equally unavailing; 
and throughout the summer of 1849, Venice main- 
tained, single- handed, her independence against all 
the efforts of her besiegers. But hunger and pesti- 
lence at length accomplished that which Austrian 
gold and Austrian steel had both failed to effect. 
Towards the middle of August the supply of 
bread in the city became exhausted ; while, at the 
same time, the cholera was daily sweeping off 200 
victims in a population of little more 200,000. 
é ammunition, too, was nearly all expended ; but 
even under these desperate circumstances, without 
hope, and without an ally in the world, the 
Venetians never seemed to have entertained the 
notion of an unconditional surrender. Aware, 
however, that the heroic resistance of the Ocean 
city had awakened the lively sympathies of 
Europe, the Imperial authorities probably felt that 
some consideration was due to the opinions of the 
age. After a brief correspondence with the Provi- 
sional Government, terms of a capitulation, highly 
honourable to the besieged, were offered and 
accepted. The last act of the revolutionary drama 
had now closed, and the cause of despotism was 
once more supreme throughout the entire penin- 
sula. Her sacrifices, her struggles, and her 
triumphs, had all been vain; and we are almost 
tempted to exclaim, in the despairing language of 
her patriot poet, that Italy is doomed 


“ Per servir sempre, 0 vincitrice o vinta.” 


The value of General Pepe's narrative consists 
chiefly in the mass of original documents and cor- 
respondence which it contains. Various portions 
of the work, relating to transactions in which he 
took no part, have been furnished by contributors 
of known reputation from different parts of Italy. 
The chapters devoted to the Sicilian insurrection, 
to the “five days” of Milan, to the defence of 
Rome, and to the rising of Brescia, are all written 
by eye-witnesses or actors in these stirring scenes. 
The episodes thus introduced, although they inter- 
rupt the current of the General’s personal narrative, 
render his work much more attractive than if it 
had contained only the results of his own expe- 
rience and observation. 

Throughout these volumes an earnest and just 
desire is exhibited by their author to vindicate the 
character of his countrymen from the insolent charge, 
that they are unfit for the enjoyment of political 
liberty. Such has been the tyrant’s pleainevery age ; 
and, with regard to Italy, it has been repeated so often, 
and so long, as to have been received as an axiom 
by many a eincere, but short-sighted, supporter of 
the popular cause. We need not dwell on the 
absurdity of casting so foul an imputation upon a 
people who first afforded to the world a hundred 
examples of the unspeakable advantages of self- 
government. ‘To what did the numerous flourish- 
ing communities of Lombardy and Tuscany, in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, owe their exist- 
ence but to the free and unfettered exercise of the 
popular energies? Whence did Milan, and Pavia, 
and Florence, and Sienna derive their wealth and 
power but from the industry, and the valour, and 
the talents of their citizens? But it - rr that 
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the Italians who chastised the ambition of the 
German emperors,and who afterwards gave civiliza- 
tion to Europe, no longer exist. It is said that 
their degenerate sons must bend their necks in 
tame submission to their foreign masters. Three 
years ago such sentiments would have found a 
ready echo in every capital ini Europe. Who 
mor then have ventured to predict the wonderful 
successes which attended the first struggles of this 
calumniated people? Who could have predicted 
that undisciplined multitudes would have triumphed 
over veteran armies, and that in the hour of victory 
the former should have displayed a moderation = 
a unity of purpose never surpassed in any struggle 
of a pA? kind? There never was, we will 
venture to assert, a more truly national movement 
than the late revolt of Lombardy. There never 
was one in which all ranks and classes of the 

ople so cordiaily joined to attain a common 
object. And yet we must be told that the men 
who liberated Milan, and who defended Venice, 
are unworthy of their freedom; nay, more, that 
they do not desire to obtain it. 








DIVES AND LAZARUS. 


One of the authors whom we have cited. the 
correspondent of the Allgemeine Zeitung, informs 
us of the latter startling But he furnishes ys 
himself with a striking contradiction of his ow; 
assertion. _ While describing, with appropriate 
pomp of phrase, the triumphal entry of Radetzky 
into Milan, after his last decisive victory of 
Novara, he informs us that not a sound of wel. 
come greeted the ears of the venerable warrior, 
Column after column of the Imperial battalions 
defiled along the Corso; but the citizens, who 
thronged the streets and windows, eyed their 
conquerors in solemn silence. But for an occg. 
sional hurrah from the Croat soldiery, it might 
have been a funeral procession. When such 
significant incidents are related to us by ap 
avowed partizan of the paternal despotism, we 
are naturally inclined to ask what guarantee 
there exists for the future tranquillity of Italy, 
We can safely answer, None, except in the 
undiminished strength and vigilance of her op- 
pressors. 








DIVES 


AND LAZARUS. 


REFLECTIONS AFTER READING THE REPORT OF A PROTECTIONIST MEETING, 


*TWAS a dream, but dream so plain 
Seldom comes to sleeping brain ; 
Yet if dream it were, or sweven, 
Haply it might be of Heaven. 
Listen, friend, short tarry meke; 
Dreams may profit, though we wake. 


Twas a visioned house of prayer, 
Rich and poor were gathered there, 
And metkought my stool I drew, 

*Twixt oaken bench and cushioned pew- 
On my right there was a man 

Seemed a needy artisan, 

Worn as though he toiled and watched, 
Clean his Sunday clothes, though patched ; 
And a child with flaxen pate 

Nestled to him as he sate. 

When we rose, and music pealed,. 
Down the man a finger held 

(All her baby hand could clasp), 

Low enough to meet her grasp. 

And methought, when prayer began, 

I had power his soul to scan. 

Stripped of all disguise and art, 

In the chamber of his heart 

Listened God and I alone 

To his secret orison, 





“Pardon me, for I have erred 
Much in bitter thought and word, 
When I knew my scanty meal 
Scanted more for rich men’s weal. 
As I hungered, day by day, 
Brutalised to beast of prey ; 
While with helpless wrath I burned, 
Thou the rulers’ hearts had’st turned . 
Thou had’st stamped thy godlike Must 
On the law thou knewest just. 
Though my taskmaster be stern, 
Though but little wage I earn, 
Free I barter toil for bread, 
And my little ones are fed. 
Me and mine thy hand hath raised, 
Merciful, thy name be praised. 
Father, if it be thy will, 
Hopeful let me labour still. 
Father, let my spirit be 
Still at peace with men and thee.”” 


Thus he did in heart rejoice, 
When there rang a mighty voice, 
Clear, but deep as minster bell; 
Whence it came I might not tell— 
If beneath the earth it were, 

Ji it care from middle air, 
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If it were the organ’s tone ; 
But it thrilled me to the bone. 


« Wellbelov’d, what bring you there ?” 
<‘ Father, ’tis a poor man’s prayer.” 
< Son, it shall not be denied. 


Ever he, his house beside, 

Nightly at their humble board 

Ate the Supper of the Lord. 

Gall nor guile was theirs, nor pride, 
Every crumb was sanctified. 

Altar there was none, nor priest ; 
God himself stood by and blessed. 
Son, be all his sins forgiven ; 

Such as he are heirs of Heaven.” 


Ceased the voice. There was a lull, 
But my heart was very full ; 
And the tears, like summer rain, 
Fell upon my breast amain. 
Yea, my spirits, as they ran, 


Prayed and blessed both God and man. 


Soon, as all around me knelt, 
Once again the power I felt 
Heart and inmost soul to scan 
Of the proud and wealthy man, 
Who his dignity did mew 
Safe in gilt and cushioned pew. 
Only God and I alone 
Heard his secret orison. 


“Oh that I of each broad field 


Higher still might price the yield! 
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Deadly Famine to the rest 

Were to me a welcome guest. 

Thea would men, half ground to dust, 
Barter all things for a crust. 
Standing at my garner door, 

I were rich if they were poor. 

Wealth, the toil of many men, 
Wealth to me were certain then.”’ 


When that wicked prayer was o’er, 
Rang the voice that rang before, 
Clear, but deep as miaster bell ; 
Whence it came I might not tell— 
If beneath the earth it were, 

If it came from middle air, 
if it were the organ’s tone ; 
But it thrilled me to the bone. 


“Wellbelov’d, what bring you there ?” 


“ Father, tis a rich man’s prayer. 
Father, lo! he prays for pelf, 
Out, alas! he worships Self.’’ 


“Earth and earthy, hard and cold, 
Son, he is not of your fold. 
He would see his brethren pine ; 
Son, he loves not me or mine. 
WHO ON OTHER’S WOES WOULD THRIVE, 
SHALL NOT SAVE H18 SOUL ALIVE.” 


For awhile I stood aghast, 
When that dreadful voice was past. 
Fain, but that my tongue was stayed, 
I that poor rich man had prayed 
God would turn to good from bad, 
And mly heart was very sad. 
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REVOLUTIONARY REVELATIONS. 


(Continued from page 305.) 


_ 


Tue reader might perhaps have been led to sup- 
soe that there existed some bitter personal feud 

tween the revolutionary heroes whose career we 
have been tracing. And there seems some reason 
for forming such a supposition. As has been be- 
fore mentioned, Chenu and De la Hodde gave evi- 
dence before the Commission of Inquiry, in which 
the conduct of Caussidiere, with reference to the 
insurrection in June, was seriously inculpated. It 
was not to be wondered at, therefore, that when 
the latter published his memoirs, in which he en- 
deavoured to set up his character, not only as a 
pure patriot, but also as a model Prefect of Police, 
that he should do all in his power to damage the 
reputation of two of the principal witnesses against 
him. It would not have been much to be won- 
dered at either, if the parties so attacked had at 
once flown to arms; that is to say, had seized their 
pens, and, without loss of time, had vindicated 
themselves from the slanders that were flung at 
them by the natural, if not very logical, method 
of flinging back slanders upon their adversary. 
But instead of taking the field immediately, they 
allowed many months to pass by without taking 
the slightest notice of the ex-Prefect’s work, which, 
in the bustle and shock of daily events, had all but 
passed into oblivion. So that when their answers 
at last appeared, in the early part of this year, it 
became tolerably manifest that they were put for- 
ward less with a view of defending their own cha- 
racter than for the purpose of exposing the Demo- 
cratic-Social Republicans, in the hopes of thereby 
influencing the approaching elections. The pam- 
phlets of Chenu and De la Hodde may, in fact, be 
looked upon very much in the light of election 
squibs. Only as our neighbours are more inflam- 
matory and more in earnest than ourselves, it 
seems they resort to Congreve rockets on such 
occasions. With what success the manceuvre has 
been attended may be shown by the elections of De 
Flotte and Eugene Sue as representatives. 

De la Hodde’s work is principally devoted to 
a description of the throes and struggles which pre- 
ceded the “ Birth of the Republic.” His capabili- 
ties for furnishing such information are what 
George Robins used to term “ undeniable.” He says 
of himself, that from eighteen to twenty-five years 
of age he had been “what is called a patriot; that 
1s to say, disposed to overturn every existing 
government.” We purpose to lay before the 
reader, in a very condensed form, his account of 
the secret and Republican societies of Paris. 

After the insurrection in May, 1839, a secret 
society, called The Society of the Seasons, and to 
which belonged Barbes, Blanqui, and Martin 


Bernard, was broken up for a time, but was soon 
re-formed from the fragments, two of the editors 
of the Journal du Peuple assisting in its re- 
composition. A bankrupt bookseller, of the name 





of Dourille, afterwards joined them. He is de. 
scribed as infatuated with the traditions of ’93 ang 
always dreaming of a popular dictatorship. Thi 
society was chiefly formed from the lowest ang 
most dissipated of the working-classes. De |, 
Hodde, who was at that time, as we should say, 
“ on the Charivari,” was one of the chiefs. That 
paper owed much of its success to a careful abstj. 
nence from all attacks upon the Legitimist party, 
who, in return, patronised it to a great extent. The 
society remained in this state till 1842, when it 
was joined by Flocon, the editor of the newly. 
established paper, the Réforme. Various changes 
took place from time to time in the committee; 
and in 1846 the direction was vested in De ], 
Hodde, Boivin, and our friend Albert—Ouvrier, 
About the same time Caussidiere joined the society, 
De la Hodde says the latter did not bring much 
force to the association, though his name was 
already up in the democratic market as a very 
determined agitator; but he voted for his admission 
from the wish to have under his hand every one 
who enjoyed anything of a revolutionary repu- 
tation. Caussidiere appears, too, to have been very 
popular among the “ Bacchanal patriots” (k 
groupe des patriotes bachiques). 

The original society seems to have been well 
organised, by divisions and sub-divisions; but at 
present there were too many leaders, and too litile 
discipline. Albert and De la Hodde were in fre- 
quent communication with these leaders; aad the 
latter often harangued the members of the different 
sections. He says that his addresses never con- 
tained any fiery provocations, as has been sup- 
posed, but, on the contrary, he always concluded 
with urgent exhortations to moderation and 
patience. The lamented, but now almost forgot- 
ten, Henry Hunt, always did the same. 

Depots of arms and ammunition had been pro- 
hibited, as calculated to compromise the parties; 
and, altogether, these societies seem to have been 
very innocuous for a considerable period. 

The new committee did their best to elaborate 
a new plan of organisation. Albert, the most com- 
scientious of the party, brought all his zeal to beat 
upon the work; but his ostensible collaborateur, 
De la Hodde, took care to undermine all his labours. 
Caussidiere, though he states in his memoirs that 
at the time of his accession to the association i 
received an immense impulse of development, 18 
said to have possessed very little influence. 
is described as being very fond of conspiracy, bat 
more so of a good supper. He played a very 
mediocre part in the society, being overtopped 
Albert, and counterbalanced by De la Hodde. 
having undertaken the office of travelling agent 
for the Réforme, to solicit subscriptions and 
bute shares, he was necessarily absent a 
from Paris. 
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The society in question was the principal one, 
gnd numbered about six hundred members. Two 
others, which have attracted some attention, were 
fomded, in 1840, upon the principles of Com- 
munism. The first of these was founded by 
M. Cabet, of Icarian infamy. This society had 
pranches at Lyons, Marseilles, Toulouse, and the 
other manufacturing towns. Just before February, 
1847, many of the dupes had recovered their 

and the sect was falling very much into 
disrepute and oblivion. That month gave it new 
life and vigour. 

The second Communist society was headed by 
men who are not quite so notorious—Desamy, 
Charassin, May, &c. ‘The last-mentioned is dead. 
De la Hodde paints the moral character of the 
first by the fact of his once having boasted that, as 
soon as the Revolution was accomplished, his first 
care would be to go to Rothsehild’s bank and fill 
his pockets. 

Charaasin, associated with Savary, and some 
other Communists, put forth the programme of a 
new journal, entitled the Humanitaire, which was 
to be materialist in principles, and to insist upon 
the abolition of family and of marriage. ‘The 
Abbé de Lamennais is reported to have said that 
those who’ promulgated such doctrines were not 
men but animals, that they would have not chil- 
dren but young. 'The Abbe has since gone to 
herd among these animals and their young. 

The Icarian and Humanitarian schools, being 
rivals in philanthropy, soon fell into deadly enmity 
with each other. The latter recruited their ranks 
largely from the New Seasons, as the society 
formed out of the relics of the old one was termed. 
They did not, however, adopt any very active 
measures ; their most important one being a plan 
for a general execution (la formation de la gréve 
générale), in 1840; “a formidable avalanche,” 
says De la Hodde, “ which remained suspended 
over Paris for a weck.” 

_ The Humanitarian Society, with a M. Rozier at 
its head, was styled The Communist Revolutionary 
Society ; but it never counted more than from 150 
to 200 members. This M. Rozier, though a little 
man, had a large soul, and declared upon one occa- 
sion, that if his comrades would not seize an occasion 
of fighting, he would fight alone. He was as good 
a his word. His friends, well acquainted with his 
rashness, endeavoured to lay him under a little 
Wholesome restraint; but he managed to escape 
from them, and fired a pistol in the middle of a 
Y of sergeants de ville. He was arrested and 
rown into prison ; and his shot put an end to the 
*xistence of the society. 

About 1846 a branch of this society carried the 
Principles of Communism into actual practice. 
ey testified how thoroughly they disapproved of 
fictitious notions relating to property, by appro- 
prating to themselves everything they could con- 
Yenlently lay their hands on. Some of them were 
— and tried, and, notwithstanding they de- 
Seobat themselves by the enunciation of the purest 
ist doctrines, they were found guilty as com- 

mon thieves, and punished accordingly. 
ut this time a division took place in the 
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Seasons. Some of the more impetuous of the 
members, including Chenu, weary of inaction, ace 
cused the committee of lukewarmness, and called 
them sluggards. A party of separatists was thus 
formed, who were most eager for open war with the 
monarchy. Albert, himself a Communist, was 
desirous of joining them and giving the signal for 
insurrection. But they were well watched, and 
their plans were all frustrated by the numerous 
police-agents who were enrolled among the mem- 
bers. De la Hodde seems to have taken the special 
mission of countermining all the schemes of Albert. 
Chenu, one of the lieutenants of the latter, had, in 
the mysterious language of De la Hodde, returned 
to the fold (était revenu au bercail), and assisted in 
inducing his comrades to listen to reason; and the 
project was abandoned. 

This was in 1847. In the same year the acci- 
dental discovery of the manufacture of a large 
quantity of bomb-shells, in which Chenu was said 
to be implicated, seemed to have all but annihilated 
the society. At the commencement of the next 
year there remained nothing but a few fragmentary 
sections, scattered about in various parts of Paris. 

The celebrated M. Proudhon, on the occasion of 
a law being passed to put down political associa- 
tions, exclaimed, “If you hinder public meetings 
we will conspire.” De la Hodde says, “'The illus- 
trious orator was probably ignorant, that when a 
club was transformed into a secret society, a fourth 
part would not remain in existence at the end of 
six months; and of that fourth part a third would 
be constituted by agents of the police.” 

He sums up the number of these conspirators at 
a very low figure. The society of the New Seasons 
counted about six hundred members, badly dis- 
ciplined; the Communists and Separatists five 
hundred, without any organisation; the Icarians, 
who professed only pacific intentions, four hun- 
dred; making altogether a total of about one 
thousand five hundred in the different secret 
societies. 

“A powerful monarchy,” he says, “which could 
have been overcome by so small and insignificant 
a body of men would have been worthy of profound 
contempt and of eternal oblivion. But such a 
degradation does not exist. The monarchy has 
not been defeated; it has defeated itself. It is 
generally said, the Revolution is a surprise; it is 
more than that, it is a swindle.” 

It is not to be forgotten that this is the testi- 
mony of one who is writing with the set purpose 
of damaging the Revolution in the eyes of the 
people of France. It may be as well, therefore, to 
compare his opinion with that of the revolutionary 
Caussidiere, and examine if there is any substantial 
difference between them. The latter is describing 
the events of the 23rd of February, and we are 
tempted to make rather a longer extract than would 
be strictly necessary for the object of our illustra- 
tion, in order to lay before the reader the following 
very graphic account :— . 
“ There was a great and universal joy in Paris 
at the news of the dismissal of M. Guizot ; and the 
dynastic opposition doubtlessly them- 





selves at having attained their ends without having 
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compromised themselves at the Palace. Would it 


be possible not to recognise their obedience and 
their retreat in the moment of danger? M. Barrot 


and his friends were now, by this lucky chance, | p 


upon the list of possibilities; and France was 
about to under their government, and that 
of M. Thiers, their chief, the late colleague of 
M. Guizot, the late faithful servant of Louis Phi- 
lippe. 

The Republicans alone were dissatisfied with 
the sad result of this generous and patriotic agita- 
tion. Far frcm accepting the simple retreat of a 
corrupt minister, to be replaced by servile Royalists, 
the Republican party did not renounce the pursuit 
of the contest with monarchy. ‘They retained their 
arms and their hopes. 

“ But, alas! in the intoxication of this triumph 
over a detested Ministry, Paris forgot its other 


griefs against the Court and existing institutions. | pe 


The National Guard put flowers in the muzzles of 
their guns in the place of bayonets; the population 
crowded, as on a festival, in the illuminated streets; 
and Louis Philippe, no doubt, consoled himself with 
having only changed his accomplices. . 

“ All of a sudden, the joyful and brilliant city 
trembled at the noise of a discharge of musketry. 
It was the massacre at the Boulevard of the 
Capucins. Men, women, and children assassinated 
by the soldiery—no one knew why or wherefore ; 
the ground covered with dead and wounded. The 
latter were taken to the neighbouring surgeons. 
The dead bodies were placed in two carts, which 
were drawn by the multitude to the faubourgs, 
with funereal lamentations. This blood at once 
extinguished the joyful lights. Paris, no longer 
illumined, became gloomy and fatal. 

“ Chance had given rise to the Revolution.” 

To return to De la Hodde. Having, as he 
thinks, satisfactorily shown that the secret societies 
had little or no influence in bringing about the 
Revolution, he next proceeds to demolish another 


-article of the popular faith—that the journal, the 


Réforme, greatly assisted in causing that auspicious 


-event. It would not be very interesting to the 


English reader to follow him through the history 
of the fortunes of this journal, from its first foun- 


‘dation by M. Grandmesnil, under the name of the 


Parlement. It is certain, however, that most of 
the distinguished men, for distinguished they have 
managed to make themselves, who figured in the 
“days of February” were, at one time or another, 
connected with it. It will be sufficient to mention 
the names of Flocon, Baune, Louis Blane, and 
Ledru Rollin assisted the concern 


We pass over the quarrels with the National 
“Two of a trade—,” but the proverb is some- 
what musty. The secret societies, and the Réforme 
also, did not hit their horses well together. The 
“men of action” voted the gentlemen of the press 
rather slow. ‘The latter appear tu have considered, 
that though a little agitation was not a dangerous 
thing, anything approaching to an outbreak would 
seriously compromise them, and diminish the 
number of their subscriptions. They nevertheless 


managed, in order not entirely to lose caste, to get 
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into a little scrape with the Government, which 
led to a prosecution and condemnation. 

On the 20th of February, two days before the 
rohibited banquet (our neighbours are still too 
polished to call things by their proper names), 
meeting of the persons connected with the paper 
was convened on the next evening, for the express 
purpose of considering what was to be done under 
the grave circumstances in which the editors 
found themselves by reason of their condemnation, 
The meeting was held, and there was a proper 
proportion of speechifying. Flocon was in the 
chair. Ledra Rollin came late, rather, as it seemed, 
to satisfy his conscience; for he gave it as his 
opinion that the state of affairs did not reguire 
such serious consideration. The affair was getting 
flat when the market experienced a sudden impulse 
from the appearance of no less a personage than a 
er of France—M. D’Althon-Shee. He had come 
hot from a meeting of Deputies of the Left, the 
greater part of whom had fairly quailed before the 
Government proclamation, forbidding the Reform 
dinner. The young peer, and six or seven others, 
were shocked at this dastardly desertion of prin- 
ciple; and he rushed to the bureau of the Réforme 
to see, like a true Gallic cock, what pearls he could 
pick up on that dunghill. 

The face of affairs was now changed. The 
assembly became animated. A decided stand 
was to be made against the Government, and the 
apostate Deputies were to be covered with shame. 
M. Lagrange supported the motion in a powerful 
speech, as our newspapers are in the habit of say- 
ing when want of room compels them to omit the 
speech itself. ‘The Republican lion was roused. — 

Louis Blanc took up the wondrous tale, and 
delivered the following short but pithy oration, 
which De la Hodde vouches is literally given, as 
it was taken down in short-hand :— 

“ After the Deputies have agitated the country to 
its very entrails, they recoil! The blood swellsin 
my heart; and if I listened only to my indigna- 
tion, I should say, in the presence of such an act 
of felony, Let us raise the war-cry, and march: 
But humanity restrains me. I ask myself if we 
have any right to dispose of the generous blood of 
the people without any profit to Democracy? If 
the people go down into the streets to-morrow, 
abandoned by the men who have urged them on, 
they will be infallibly crushed, and Democracy will 
be drowned in blood. Such would be the result 
to-morrow. And do not deceive yourselves. 40 
National Guard, who have dragged their uml- 
forms from banquet to banquet, will join the army 
to sweep us from the earth. Decide upon insul- 
rection if you will; but if you adopt this deci- 
sion, I will return home to put myself in deep 
mourning, and weep over the ruin of Democracy. 

This speech had a great effect. The majority 
began to incline to the better part of valour. 
Mention was made of the necessity of cautioning 
the people to restrain themselves. De la H 
wishing to ascertain the genuine opinions of 
leaders, observed that the oe -¥ - 
bourgs had counted upon the manifestation 
the next day, and would certainly not be absent 
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Besides, there was no time to advertise them of 
the change of tactics; so that, anyhow, it was 
necessary to be prepared for an explosion. Caus- 
exer e declared that 
been patrolling the whole evening in the 
das aueinele (which, De la Hodde says, wasa 
fib, as he had never left the café Sainte 
Agnes), and that the whole population was pre- 
red to go down into the streets. It was neces- 
eary, therefore, to take measures in order not to 


sidiere was of the same opinion. 


pure 


be surprised by events. 


Warlike aspirations again rose in the ascen- 
dant, and it appeared probable that Louis Blanc 
would, after all, be driven to put himself into 
mourning, when Ledru Rollin addressed the meet- 


ing as follows :-— 


«In the first Revolution, when our fathers made 
a day of it ( faisaient une journée),® they had 
repared for it a long time in advance; but are 
we in that condition? Have we arms or ammu- 
nition, or even organization? ‘The Government 
holds itself in readiness ; the troops wait but for a 


signal to crush us. My opinion is, that to engage 
in a struggle in our present condition would be an 
act of madness.” 

Ledru Rollin, according to De la Hodde, was 
m the right; and if the statement of the latter is 
to be depended upon, there can be no doubt on the 
question. He says, that the National had only 
4000 subscribers, of whom there were not more 
than 1,000 in the capital and the environs. From 
this number were to be deducted 400 public esta- 
blishments where the paper was taken in without 
any participation in its opinions. This would leave 
600 actual subscribers, who might be supposed to 
favour the Republican principles which that paper 
advocated ; and the whole number of Republicans 
of that shade in Paris, including these subscribers, 
he puts down at 1,500. The Réforme announced 
but 2,000 subscribers, of whom not more than 300 
were in Paris; but the adherents of this Moun- 
tain organ might be reckoned at 2,000, exclusive 
of the secret societies. These, as before shown, con- 
tained about 1,500 men ; so that the whole Repub- 
lican party in the metropolis did not muster more 
than 5,000 men. He calculates that there were 
hot above 15,000 in the departments, making a 
total of 20,000 men. 

Supposing this to be the true state of things 
before the Revolution, that event must have pro- 
duced a wonderful change, if, as is often asserted 
and generally believed, the great bulk of the 
people are now in favour of Republican institu- 
“ions. M. Miot, indeed, impeaches the accuracy of 
De la Hodde's numerical statement, in respect both 

* We beg the reader to understand, that in adopting a perfectly 
ayo ; ion upon this and some other occasions, we are not 

= © so by the poverty of our lan , OF our own in- 
ability to resent the ‘atte expression “ yg Bm English” of a 

“sponding meaning. But we think such instances afford 
curious illustration of the genius of the two lan and thereby 
je hac garacteristics of the two nations. it hard-working 

worked John Bull, “to make a day of it” generally 

means to have a day’s pleasure. With our excitement-loving 

 seged with whom pleasure orm 2 onattar a ures 
rase appears . 

* Parisian, A pot oes pL the viey oe atte 


ms that Donnybrook-fai presents to an Irishman. Is this 
Owing to the Celtic blood > i 
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of the members of the secret societies and of the 
subscribers of the two Republican journals, and says 
that he has greatly underrated them. 

However this may be, there can be no doubt 
that the Republican party were not prepared for a 
struggle on the eve of the Revolution. Ledru 
Rollin’s warning carried conviction to the meeting. 
It was decided that the party should abstain from 
any attempt at a manifestation the next day, and 
each member was requested to advise his friends 
and adherents of their decision with the least pos- 
sible delay. In the columns of the Réforme, next 
morning, Cm a paraphrase of Ledru Rollin's 
speech. M. Flocon, the editor, earnestly exhorted 
all good citizens to remain at home, as the Go- 
vernment was only seeking an opportunity to 
exterminate the Republican party. 

The exhortation from the leaders of the people 
was not very effective. At noon there were 
20,000 blouses upon the Place de la Concorde. 

We do not propose to follow the march of events 
that have acquired historical notoriety, we shall 
confine ourselves to matters that are less known, 
it being always understood that their truth depends 
upon the accuracy of the narrator. 

Even when affairs had assumed a rather serious 
aspect, De la Hodde states that both Caussidiere 
and Albert expressed an opinion that they 
would lead to no important result—that there 
would be nothing but une belle manifestation. 
Meanwhile, the populace were preparing them- 
selves for anything that might turn up. They 
built up barricades. They took arms upon the 
most approved method, by plundering the gun- 
smiths’ shops. Still, as neither party seemed will- 
ing to strike the first blow, the affair might have 
gone off quietly, especially after the resignation of 
the “ Man of Ghent,” but for the disastrous collision 
at the Capucins, already alluded to. 

As this transaction has never been thoroughly 
cleared up, we shall give De la Hodde’s account 
of it. 

While the Republican journals were doing all in 
their power to excite the people to open insur- 
rection, M. Sobrier was determined to take the 


initiative upon his own responsibility. He had no 
sympathy with either of the parties connected with 
the two Republican jo He looked upon 


the men of the Réforme as a body of speculators 
(exploiteurs), upon those of the National as a set 
of traitors. Naturally of a nervous and hypochon- 
driacal temperament, he relieved his bile by a dis- 
charge of bitter and nauseous abuse. As a poli- 
tician, he was for guillotining everybody; as a 
Socialist, for destroying everything. Bon homme 
au reste, he was perhaps to be pitied as a madman, 
whose monomania had taken the turn of patriotism. 
De la Hodde s that his case did not so much 
call for the application of the penal code as for 
that of douche-battes. 

During the days of February, he appears to have 
been in a state of exaltation, amounting to frenzy. 
Towards the evening of the 23rd, he assisted a 
Revolutionary council of the leaders of the Seasons 








in preparing proclamations to rad og and the 
army. When this work was fini he sallied 
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forth, with pistols in his girdle, to try the effect of 
his eloquence, in case these proclamations should fail. 
Preceded by a band of gamins, bearing torches, 
and accompanied by a considerable body of raga- 
muffins of every description, he marched from bar- 
ricade to barricade, haranguing the people at every 
station, but was not always received with perfect 


Pired 

ired out at length, and having nearly lost his 
temper, and his ‘voice entirely, about 10 o'clock he 
sought rest and refreshment in a cabaret. Some of 
his immediate adherents followed him. The mob, 
deprived of their leaders, broke up into different 
parties, and dispersed in various directions. One 
group went towards the Madeleine, increasing as 
they went along to a considerable multitude. They 
stopped before the office of the National, and 
joined another body, who were listening to an 
orator. When he had finished his oration, a man 
from among the crowd cried out, “ Forward, my 
friends !” 

“ The crowd followed in the steps of this man,” 
says De la Hodde; “but previous to leaving the 
spot, several persons perceived two carriers’ carts 
(tombercaux de messageries) standing near, the 
presence of which, at that hour, gave rise to some 
remarks. It was far from being suspected for what 
a melancholy use they were destined. The multi- 
tude went along the Boulevard in the midst of 
joyous songs, and lighted by torches. The lamps 
were shedding their last glimmer from the few 
houses that had been illuminated on the Boulevard. 
The crowd arrived before the Hotel des Capucins, 
where they found their passage barred by a bat- 
talion of the 14th regiment of the line. The songs 
had ceased. They were replaced by cries of, 
‘Down with Guizot! ‘Down with the man of 
Ghent! The soldiers remained on the defensive, 
and did not stir. By degrees the mob pressed 
upon them, and seemed desirous to force their 
ranks. ‘They were lowering their bayonets for the 
purpose of resistance, when the unknown indi- 
vidual, who had led the multitude, engaged in 
a short colloquy with an officer, then suddenly 
drawing a pistol, he discharged it in the midst of 
the battalion. 

“ ‘Who was this wretch? M. Lagrange has been 
accused: and it is notorious that this Mountaineer 
passed for mad for some days following; and his 
condition was attributed to the shock his mind had 
received from this fearful affair. Whoever it was, 
the man fell down at the feet of the soldiers, either 
to escape the bullets or because he was struck; 
and nothing remained to tell of him but the memory 
of his crime. 

“Opposed to a considerable multitude, who, 

r using insults, had now recourse to arms, the 
soldiers believed themselves seriously menaced ; 
the more impatient fired without orders, others 
believed the word had been given, and the fusillade 
became general. 

“ However great may have been the precipitation 
of the soldiery, it is at least capable of explanation ; 
but what excuse can be offered for the promoter of 
this confusion? ‘The man who gave a signal, the 
consequence of which could not fail to be a butchery 
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did he act, like the soldiers, under a momentary 
impulse? did he involuntarily commit this act of 
monstrous imprudence? No one will believe it, 
There was a plot to stamp the brow of power with 
a horrible stain of blood, and the plotters drew this 
— from the hearts of the people! That is the 
tru 

“ And the ends but too well answered to the 
means. In less than an hour the fearful news had 
run through Paris, and spread abroad stupor and 
indignation. The calmest had a curse for that 
power which, as they fancied, sought to gain 
strength in a bath of blood. The popular excerg- 
tion fell especially upon M. Guizot, for whose safety 
this holocaust appeared to have been offered. 

“The National, in recounting the catastrophe, 
employs a strange expression, and one which 
proves an extraordinary confusion of ideas. Did 
it hear the cries of blood already gnashing out 
curses against it? ‘Soon afterwards,’ it says, ‘we 
saw return to the National a cart carrying the 
dead bodies. Return! the word is there ; in the 
National of the 24th. It is no longer possible to 
deny the presence of the carts at the office of the 
National before the affair. For what purpose 
were they there? Let public justice answer!” 

Is it possible that the accidental use of this 
word “return,” upon which De la Hodde lays 
such stress, is the foundation upon which has been 
built the fact, that the carts were seen at the 
National office before the troops fired? The fact 
itself is positively denied by Miot, who says he 
made one of the demonstration, and declares there 
was no cart of any kind in the neighbourhood of 
the office at the time when the crowd passed it, on 
the road to the Boulevard des Capucins. ) 

He also gives a totally different version of the 
origin of that unhappy massacre, which he states 
he had from an anonymous sergeant of the 14th 
regiment of the line, who related it to him in the 
presence of three equally anonymous witnesses. 

“The manifestation arrived, having some black- 
guard boys at its head, who were carrying torches 
of resin. We were ordered to ‘ charge bayonets,® 
in order to prevent the crowd from passing ; for it 
was feared they might attempt to force the door of 
the Hotel des Capucins. One of the boys approached 
a soldier, who was only two steps off from me, 
mockingly presented his torch under his nose. 
The soldier endeavoured, with his bayonet, fixed 
to the end of his musket, to push aside the torch, 
which threatened to burn his face. ‘The boy, 
instead of giving way, pressed more closely om 
my comrade, who, becoming impatient, pulled the 
trigger of his musket; it went off. This was the 
only shot that was heard; but two seconds after- 
wards, several soldiers in the first rank, without 
any orders given, fired upon the crowd. They 
had imagined that the isolated shot, to which they 


* Croiser la baionette. This term is translated in some dictiot- 
aries to cross bayonets, which, we believe, is stark nonsense. In 
others it is explained /o fix bayonets; but this, we apprehend, 





incorrect. We understand the meaning of the term is, to lower 
the musket with the bayonet uo 00 to bing is ut cane 
with the n holding it. word of command for 


manceuvre is, “charge bayonets,” in English: “charge” being the 
further word of command for the regiment to move fo 
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answered, had proceeded from the ranks of the 

ple. Firing by platoons immediately followed. 
1 was owing to such a misunderstanding, or rather 
to such a fatality, as this, that the massacre at the 
Qapucins took place.” 

The future historian will, perhaps, be some- 
what puzzled by these discordant accounts. 
Which he shall select may possibly depend upon 
whether he writes in the Royalist or the Repub- 
lican sense. 

We are unwilling to pause upon the events that 
followed this terrible catastrophe—for a catastrophe 
it was in the strictest sense of the term—but we 
cannot refrain from giving De la Hodde’s account 
of the still more cruel slaughter at the Chateau 
@’Eau, where a small band of soldiers on duty, 
together with the Municipal Guard, had shut them- 
selves up, and defended themselves gallantly from 
the attack of the mob and the National Guard. 
De la Hodde states he was present at the scene, 


though he took no part in it. 


“ As the resistance of the soldiers continued,” | 


says he, “an insurgent conceived a horrible idea: 
‘We must broil them,’ he cried; ‘fetch some 
trusses of hay, and set fire to the building.’ 

“Tt was done accordingly; the most generous 

ple in the universe proceeded to collect com- 
bustible materials, and made it their duty to roast 
to death the besieged, the brave soldiers, who alone 
in that gloomy day had maintained the honour of 
their standard. ‘The flames soon rose around the 
building, rendering it defenceless in a double circle 
of death. Seized with despair, the unfortunate 
men threw a savage energy into the contest ; for an 
instant their fire crippled the bands of insurgents ; 
but it was the last effort—the last struggle against 
death. The fire from the fortress slackened; it 
became less and less frequent; then it entirely 
ceased. In its stead were heard groans and cries 
of rage. The heated walls formed an oven, in 
which the besieged were literally baked alive. As 
an alternative of death, those who retained some 
strength opened the door, and exposed themselves to 
the shot of their assailants. ‘To spare them was a 
duty of honour, as well as of humanity. They were 
massacred to the last man; the officer who com- 
manded the battalion was ripped open by a bayonet. 
They then entered the fort. A fearful spectacle 
presented itself. Fifty victims were stretched 
upon the floor, charred and perforated with wounds! 
Among them the insurgents found some of their 
own party, taken prisoners the night before, and 
reduced to cinders with the soldiers. When the 
dead bodies passed by upon stretchers, their butchers 
uncovered their heads, and saluted them !” 

Miot endeavours to soften the horrors of this 
Algerine holocaust by stating that the object in 
setting fire to the hay was to smoke out the 
soldiers, and not to roast them; and he refers to 

magnanimous conduct of the conquerors after 
the victory. Does he refer to the saluting the 
dead bodies? But the suggestion loses much of 
its weight by the admission that the people were 
Uritated, not only by the unex resistance of 
the soldiers, but also by the fact that they formed 
Part of the 14th regiment, who had committed the 
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butchery at the Capucins, The baking at the 
Chateau d’Eau was, in truth, a terrible reprisal. 

We must pass rapidly on to a short review of 
the leading events that are said to have distin- 
guished the Prefectship of Caussidiere. He was 
elected to his high and undoubtedly responsible 
situation on the 24th of February, at the office of 
the Réforme. According to his own account, he 
was nominated, jointly with Sobrier, by Flocon and 
Baune. At first he declined the offer, like Caesar 
at the Lupercal; but the urgency of the people, 
and the promised assistance of Sobrier, induced 
him to be flexible and patriotic. 

According to Chenu, it was he who proposed 

Caussidiere for the office. It is not very deer why 
he should be ambitious of being thought the instru- 
ment to place a man in power, who, he has done 
all he could to show, grossly and scandalously 
abused it. But if the credit of the nomination 
really belongs to him, it is a pity to rob him of 
such a valuable property. Palmam qui merwit 
erat, 
It must be borne in mind, in reading Chenu's 
account of various transactions under the Prefeet- 
ship of Caussidiere, that the statements come from 
a very hostile quarter, and are not, therefore, to 
be received without some suspicion. Having pre- 
mised thus much, we do not propose to lay before 
the reader the explanations agd denials which 
have been put forth by M. Miot on behalf of his 
friend. We are not writing a history, so much as 
a scandalous chronicle; as we give the reader the 
credit of preferring the one to the other. 

Chenu relates that, on the day of Caussidiere’s 
instalment in office, Jean, the valet of the ex-Pre- 
fect, who had for the present been retained in his 
situation, begged him to say a word in his favour 
to his new master, that he might not lose his place. 
Chenu assured him that the new Prefect appeared 
to be very well satisfied with him. He was about 
to depart without taking his chasse (or, as it is now 
the fashion to call it, pousse café), when Jean 
pressed it upon him with the assurance that the 
eau-de-vie was of an unusually superior quality. 
Chenu tasted it, and found it deserved the valet’'s 
eulogium. 

“You asked me just now,” he said, “to speak 
in your favour to the Citizen-Prefect. I will give 
you a piece of advice, which, if you will follow it, 
will stand you in better stead than the very highest 
recommendations. Always have a bottle of this 
excellent liquor at his disposal, and you'll find he 
will never be able to do without you.” Jean fol- 
lowed the advice, and kept his place as long as 
the Prefect kept his. 

This anecdote may be taken as the key-note to 
Chenu’s account of Caussidiere’s magistracy, which 
is described as profligate in the extreme, with a 
mixture of brutal ferocity and an occasional dash 
of mock-heroism. A few instances will be cited 
illustrative of these different phases. 

Soon after the new Prefect's installation, he sent 
to command the attendance of most of the prin- 
cipal officers of the police, who still retained their 
functions. ‘They hastened to attend his summons. 
When they were announced, Caussidiere and a 
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party of his friends were at table. “Let them 
wait,” said he; “the Prefect is engaged.” 

He was not at leisure for a good half-hour, and 
they were then admitted, an imposing mise-en- 
scéne having been meantime prepared for their 
reception. 

Caussidiere was majestically seated in his arm- 
chair, with an enormous sabre at his side, which, 
by the way, he had a vast affection for, as having 
formerly belonged to his honoured father. Two 
Mountaineers, with their shirts open, and of a most 
ferocious aspect, mounted guard at the door, each 
with a musket on his arm and a pipe in his mouth. 
Two captains, with drawn swords, stood one at 
each side of the Prefect’s table. Various members 
of the Republican party were grouped about the 
chamber, armed with great sabres, pistols, muskets, 
and carbines. Everybody was smoking, and the 
clouds that filled the room threw a sombre hue 
over the faces of those present, and gave to the 
seene, says Chenu, a truly terrible aspect. It 
must have been something like a scene out of 
“The Forty Thieves,” at the Porte St. Martin, or 
our Surrey. 

A space was left in the centre for the reception 
of the police, who were glad enough to escape 
from the disagreeeble and somewhat practical rail- 
leries of the crowd of Mountaineers outside, who, 
if less distinguished than the members of the 
council within doors, did not yield to them in dis- 
like to the powers that had been. 

The police authorities, when they entered the 
apartment, imagined that they had only jumped 
from the frying-pan into the fire, and they endea- 
voured to conceal their terrors by the most pro- 
found marks of respect to the new Prefect. For his 
part, he enjoyed their alarm for some minutes in a 
cold and grim silence, grasping the handle of his 
parental sabre. At last he addressed them as 
follows :— 

“A week ago you little thought to find me 
seated here surrounded by faithful friends. You 
now perceive your masters in these paste-board 
Republicans, as you used to call us! You tremble 
now in the presence of those whom you have over- 
whelmed with the most ignoble treatment. You 
have fallen into the hands of your most implacable 
enemies, for not one of these who are here present 
has escaped your infamous persecutions. You may 
naturally suppose that I intend to make use of my 
power and take ample reprisals. But no! I prefer 
forgetting the past. Resume your functions, all of 
you; but remember, if I ever find that you lend 
your hands to any reactionary intrigue, I will crush 
you like so many vile insects. Go!” 

They did not wait to be bid twice, but went at 
cnce, not standing on the order of their going, and 
glad enough to get off so easily. As soon as they 
were dismissed the council broke up in laughter. 

The rest of the day was passed in bacchanalian 
conviviality, during which the prisoners who had 
been confined for political offences at Doullens, and 
who had, of course, been liberated, arrived at the 
Prefecture, and were at once admitted into the 
corps of Mountaineers, who formed a sort of body- 
guard to the Prefect, and were commanded by 
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Pornin. The latter, who seems to have been g 
very eccentric character, with a wooden-leg, was 
at the same sitting, nominated Governor of the 
fortress of Vincennes; but as this nomination wag 
not confirmed by the Provisional Government, the 
Mountaineers, en revanche, conferred upon him the 
title of Vice-Prefect. 

About this time an incident occurred which 
produced some sensation even at that time, and 
gave rise to certain reports which Caussidiere hag 
thought it worth while to notice in his memoirs, 

According to him the facts were these. He had 
been working incessantly for eighteen hours ('), 
and a friend of his, one of the political detenus, 
had been waiting to see him till two o'clock in the 
morning. Caussidiere, besides feeling a necessity 
for taking the air, in order to get rid of an over. 
powering headache, was desirous of visiting the 
quarter of Saint-Denis, where, it had been repre- 
sented, several pools of stagnant water had been 
allowed to collect, to the great annoyance of the 
inhabitants, when, at that somewhat unseasonable 
hour, the indefatigable Prefect sallied forth with his 
friend. 

We may express a doubt that it will be some 
time before we hear of the President of the Board of 
Health showing an equal zeal for the public service. 

On the road they were stopped by a patrol of 
the National Guard, whose attention was drawn to 
Caussidiere’s friend, who wore the uniform of an 
officer of artillery. Being challenged by the 
patrol and asked to produce their passports or per- 
mits (laissez-passer), which in that happy dawning 
of true liberty every good citizen was required to 
carry about with him, Caussidiere produced his 
in the following form: “ Let the Citizen Pre- 
fect of Police, Caussidiere.—Signed, The Secretary 
of the Prefecture of Police.” 

The patrol evidently thought it was a hoax or 
something worse. The Prefect was desired to 
follow them, and three of them escorted him to the 
Prefecture. When there he informed them they 
were his prisoners, and nobly took his revenge by 
ordering biscuits and two bottles of wine. Where- 
upon they drank the Republic, with the usual 
honours of hob-nob. 

“Thus,” says Caussidiere, “ because I had repaid 
with an act of politeness an awkward exaggeration 
of the public service, it was inferred that I had 
been picked up drunk by the patrol.” 

This inference is certainly drawn and boldly 
stated by Chenu, who adds some details which, m 
the eloquent language of the newspapers, may 
more easily be imagined than described. 

On one occasion the conversation turned upon 
the difficulty of satisfactorily disposing of the 
300,000 aristos, whom it was considered necessary 
to sacrifice in order to consolidate the Republic. 
M. Victore, a gentleman of very deep Red prin- 
ciples, declared, from his own personal knowledge, 
that the prisons in Paris would not accommodate 
more than 20,000, even if they were piled upo® 
each other, which they might be, he added, with- 
out much inconvenience. Pornin suggested their 
immediate inspection ; and proposed to begin with 
Saint Lazare, which, as the reader probably knows, 
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js destined as & receptacle for those of the fair sex 
whose conduct has not wholly squared with the 
rules of temperance, soberness, and chastity. 

The inspection having been made in due form, 
though with some degree of levity, it was calcu- 
lated that the prison would hold 3,000 aristos. 

« We must set these little chicks at liberty,” said 
Pornin; “under the Republic the prisons should 
only be used for the re-acs.” 

This idea was carried, to some extent, into 
effect. ‘The ladies of the establishment were abso- 
jutely invited by Pornin to a souper régence, 
which he gave in his rooms at the Prefecture. 
Unfortunately, says Chenu, the Prefect himself 
did not oppose this proceeding, but consented to 
sanction, by his presence, the crapulous debauch 
organised by his subordinate. We give Chenu’s 
own account of this affair. 

« A watchword was given to the two sentinels, 
with strict orders to let no one enter. This order 
was easier to give than to execute, for the lock of 
the door had no key, and the Mountaineers were 
not particularly disposed to obey leaders they had 
given to themselves, and whom they respected but 
little, as they knew their real worth. Curiosity 
having been excited to the highest degree, when it 
was known what singular guests Pornin was going 
to receive, a thousand pretexts were invented for 
troubling him with inopportune visits. He got up 
at length in a furious rage, and threatened to 
thrust his wooden leg into the bodies of the rash 
intruders who presumed to disturb him in his 
pleasures. He even brutally repulsed an honest 
Mountaineer who brought him fifty francs from 
the Commission for National Recompenses. 

“It was not, therefore, till a tolerably late hour 
that the company were enabled to abandon them- 
selves at their ease to the shameless debaucheries 
of which such people were capable. Then com- 
menced the most licentious orgy ; the most hideous 
fancies that ever sprung from the diseased imagi- 
nation of the Marquis de Sade were practised by 
this band of profligates. Champagne was poured 
out in streams; and immense bowls of lighted 
punch illumined scenes that the most immodest 
pen would hesitate to describe. Pornin, drunk 
with wine and lust, was the soul of this dis- 
gusting debauch ; and he carried his madness so 
far as to declare that so cheering a family party 
could not dispense with the presence of his friend, 
the illustrious Prefect of Police. Caussidiere came, 
mn point of fact, and did not expel the obscene 
horde. On the contrary, he joined them, and 
enthusiastically partook in their filthy pleasures. 
The orgy was prolonged to daybreak; and the 
party separated with the promise to meet as often 
48 possible.” 

This terrible Pornin, the knight of the wooden- 
leg—the epithet, we beg to say, was one of which 

© was himself proud—is the hero of several other 
practlotes told by Chenu, which combine the 
udicrous and the revolting in nearly equal portions. 
must refer to one which has some historical 
ue, if it can be relied upon; as brother Jona- 
n would say, it is important, if true. 
reader will remember the disastrous destruc- 





tion of the Chateau de Neuilly. 
following account of its origin :— 

As soon as the Revolution was an accom- 
plished fact, the Republican party, or at least those 
who thought the blue and white should be abolished 
from the national flag, were most anxious to catch 
any stray members of the ex-royal family, who 
were surmised to be concealed somewhere in Paris 
or the environs. The she-wolf and her young, as 
they designated the Duchess of Orleans and her 
children, were the especial objects of their chase. 

News was brought one day to Pornin that they 
were at the Chatean de Neuilly, whence they were 
preparing to make their escape. The Vice-Pre- 
fect started off at once, with a party of ten men 
armed to the teeth, though it was late at night and 
the weather was detestable. 

But it seems another party, consisting of all 
the male and female riff-raff of Paris, had got the 
start of them, and had proceeded to the chateau in 
the hopes of plunder, and especially with the view 
of draining the cellars of the ex-King. The dis- 
tribution of the bottles was carried on upon a very 
methodical plan. ‘The French have decidedly the 
advantage of us in all matters connected with the 
organization of crowds. Witness their arrange- 
ments at steam-boats and railways, and the queues 
at their theatres. On this occasion, instead of the 
whole mob rushing pell-mell into the cellars, a 
chain was formed, as at a fire, and thousands of 
bottles were thus passed from hand to hand, and 
in very few minutes were apportioned in the dif- 
ferent chambers of the mansion. It reminds one 
of Schiller’s description, in the “Song of the Bell :’— 

“Durch der Hende lange Kette 
Um die Wette 
Fliegt der Eimer.” 
(Through the long and emulous band 


Of many a hand 
Flies the bucket.) 


As corkscrews were scarce, the ready expe+ 
dient of knocking off the necks of the bottles was 
resorted to, and the wine flowed in streams over 
the rich carpets and furniture. The whole party 
devoted themselves to the bacchanalian festival 
with classical enthusiasm. 

Pornin and his troop arrived about this 
period, and were considerably astonished at find- 
ing the chateau, instead of sombre and silent, 
blazing with light and boisterous with revelry. 
The leader halted his men, in that state of mind 
in which Sir Fitzroy Kelly lately described him- 
self, when he had detected the Lord Chief Justice 
in an inaccuracy as to the precise year in which an 
ancient statute had been passed, scarcely trusti 
the evidence of his own senses. He then t 
round to the individual who had lured him there 
in the hope of pouncing upon the royal stragglers, 
and angrily demanded of him an explanation of 
what they saw and heard. His informant sug- 
gested it might be a ruse. Pornin thought it 
probable, and the party resumed their march. As 
no obstacle presented itself, they easily gained the 
first saloon, where they found about fifty couples, 
some lying about in all directions, 


Chenu gives the 





“ Half-naked, loving, natural, an¢é—drunk,” 
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while others were singing and shouting patriotic 


songs and curses upon tyrants. 
Pornin, who was exceedingly wroth at losing 


his prey, and perhaps somewbat scandalized at the 
scene before him, as he had had no share in pre- 
paring it, was about to take strong measures for 
the expulsion of the rabble rout, who were dis- 
posed to treat the intruders with anything but re- 
spect, when, as luck would have it, this most 
unfraternal schism was prevented by the recog- 
nition of the Vice by one of the company. The 
deities of the infernal symposium hastened to press 
their nectar upon the newly-arrived hero. The 
scent and flavour of the divine juice, of a superior 
order to any that it had ever before been his lot 
to taste, soon tempered his mortal clay, and he 
speedily forgot his anger and the object of his visit 
to the chateau. For a time, the orgy that was on 
the point of dying out flared up with fresh vigour 
under his superintendence. But, besides that the 
enduring powers of the man were more than ordi- 
nary, the greater part of the guests had already 
drawn rather largely upon theirs. The lights by 
degrees burnt out, the drunkards fell off asleep, 
and Pornin was left almost alone in his glory. 
The wine began to seem insipid and fade ; he 
longed for his favourite beverage, rum, and natu- 
rally concluded that the deposed tyrant must have 
had a considerable store of that excellent liquor 
in his cellars. Thither he hastened. At the top 
of a flight of steps that led down to them he had 
the misadventure to trip over the prostrate body 
of a dead-drunk patriot. He lost his equilibrium, 
and rolled down to the bottom of the stairs. His 
fall alarmed a party of five or six of his own 
friends, who had just succeeded in staving in the 
head of a barrel of choice Cognac. Not being very 
clear in their perceptions, they perhaps took their 
leader for the fallen angel. They fled, in fear and 
haste ; and one of them dropped a lighted torch in 
the liquor, which caught fire, and the whole barrel 
‘was instantly in flames. 

Pornin was sobered at the sight, and compre- 
hended the full peril of his situation. He endea- 
voured to rise to his legs, but found he had broken 
one—the wooden one. It was evident that might 
easily be repaired ; but it rendered his position at 
that moment eminently disagreeable. His efforts 
to gain the foot of the stairs were unavailing. 
The flames gained upon him; the vault was filled 
with them, as with floating lava. Another barrel of 
spirits canght fire, and burst with a tremendous 
explosion ; the fiery flood swept on towards him— 
he was nearly choked with the spirituous vapour— 
he felt his senses failing. Another moment, and 
he was lost. With a convulsive bound he gained 
the foot of the stairs, and ed to scramble up 
them, pursued by the flames. Once at the top, 
overcome by the united effects of terror, fatigue, 
and liquor, he sunk on the ground, half swooning. 
He was roused from his torpor by loud repeated 
explosions from the cellar. The toon was on fire 


beneath him. With a scream of agony he endea- 
voured to awaken the wretches around him, with- 
out whose assistance he saw no chance of escape. 
They awoke, some of them; and some of them who 





did wake only swore an oath or two and slepx 
again, never to wake more. Those who were 
more completely aroused rushed to the windows, 
regardless of Pornin’s cries for assistance, and 
flung themselves upon the grass. Meanwhile the 
flames were spreading in every direction. Ser 

and yells, and execrations resounded from every 
part of the building. Loudest in his outcries, 
Pornin succeeded in battling his way over the 
prostrate bodies of those who were too fast bound 
in the chains of slumber to do more than curse 
him as he disturbed them. He gained at length 
a window, and threw himself from it. He lay for 
some time senseless. 

The neighbourhood had been alarmed, and 
the inhabitants poured out to the scene of the cop. 
flagration, in the hopes of staying its course. It 
was too late. The flames had gained the mastery, 
and were not to be conquered by ordinary mean, 
The building was destroyed, and in it some hun- 
dreds of the wretched beings who, probably, were 
ignorant of their fate. Their carbonised remains 
were, for several days afterwards, dug out of the 
ruins. 

Pornin had been recognised by some of his 
band of Mountaineers. He was less hurt than 
frightened. His friends contrived to rig him out 
with a sort of jury-leg, manufactured for the nonce 
from a young tree. 

An express having been, in the meantime, sent 
off to Paris for aid, Chenu was despatched with 
assistance to the spot, in order to see what could 
be done, and to inquire into the causes of the dis 
aster. Pornin took the command of the detach- 
ment ; and several of the persons who were escap- 
ing from the fire were arrested, and takén prisoners 
to Paris, charged with pillage and incendiarism; 
and the Vice-Prefect made a special report to his 
principal, in which he attributed to himself all the 
honours of the night, omitting all mention of his 
share in causing its horrors. So says Chenu. It 
might be a pity to damage a tale of such thrilling 
interest by throwing a doubt upon its authenticity. 

Before we quit the subject, a few remarks force 
themselves upon our consideration, from the study 
of these extraordinary “ Revelations.” We may 
observe, by the way, that we perceive M. Caussi- 
diere has commenced actions against the T'imes and 
the Morning Post, for a repetition of some of 
Chenu’s scandals. The ex-Prefect, it seems, ® 
about to set up “in business” here in London, 
is anxious to clear his character. It is a pralit 
worthy anxiety. But whatever falsehood there may 
be in the statements by Chenu and De la Hodde, 
some truth there must surely be in them. And the 
question that naturally rises to one’s mind 
a system, founded upon a state of things anywi 
approaching to that which has been described, be 
permanent ? It seems to be admitted on all 
that the Revolution 1848 was an accident, pe 
fectly unanticipated by those who have taket 
advantage of its occurrence. So, it may be 
was the Revolution of 1830; and the sy#@ 
founded upon that event lasted, at least, seventee 
years. But that is a very, very brief day in the 
existence of a people. Will the present exp 
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ment last even 80 long a time? Indeed, it is) now stigmatise. If they know that the Revolution 
passing away already. Universal suffrage, as itis was a surprise, they may think, also, that Louis 
improperly called, has received its death-blow. Napoleon is a fiction. He was chosen by the great 
The National Assembly and the “elected of| bulk of the nation, because of “his name, that 
December” now deny, defy, and spit at the power magical word of war and glory.” As the people 
that gave them existence. — The disfranchised are could not have “the Son of the Man,” they were 
not likely to bear with patience this curtailment of fain to put up with the nephew. As the nephew is 
their newly-acquired and scarce-enjoyed rights, anything buta “ Republican of the eve,” that part 
though they may do so for some period in quiet. have long ago condemned him, and they, in 
Resistance just now would be an act of self-destruc- | likelihood, calculate that the rest of the nation will, 
tion. They will probably bide their time. The sooner or later, wake from their delusion and be 
leaders of that party will probably calculate upon somewhat ashamed of being under the dominion of 
a reaction of a different kind to that which they| a tame eagle. Nous verrons. 








SUCH A GETTING OUT OF TOWN! 


Taovcn much I have trave.'ed, and travel still, ’Tis pleasant to think, too, if one’s smashed, 
My zeal is getting coolish That some one will be the better. 
For packing up to wander from hone, 


And coming back as foolish. Tis pleasant to drink the country air 


In the morning fresh and early ; 


But merry were times when each day brought But why get up when you’ve nothing at all 
A change of bed and table ; To do particularly ? 
And trouble we never grudged to make 


’Tis pleasant to list the wild bird’s song, 


Ourselves uncomfortable. : 
And the rippling streamlet’s babble, 
With extra shilling to reach the old inn Especially when you’re fretting at 
By dinner, we cheered the “ boys” on: Some rural squirely squabble. 


In the happy days when we ate tough steak, 


i in J 
And drank port—that burning poison. As when the miller hoards in June 


The waters, and still lets less pass, 

‘Twas merry to drain the deep punch-bowl Your meads are parched, you ope the sluice, 
Before we climbed to the attic ; And then he sues for the trespass. 

And found damp sheets, well stock’d with fleas— 


For ficas are not rheamiic. Or, if your hinds should have shot a fox, 


A feud, that will never determine, 





‘Twas merry to practice at the bar Convulses all your neighbourhood, 
That finest of professions. On account of the worthless vermin. 
Tantalus gave the Devil a hint 1 


’Tis pleasant to come on a frolic hare 
When the summer months are approaching, 
Wonders giant steam has wrought, Bt not on a man, in a lone green lane, 
Though a babe, and still in the gristle ; Whom you prosecuted for poaching. 
Methinks it is time he should soon outgrow 
His infantine scream and whistle. 


For inventing Circuit and Sessions. 


In muddy’ 4treams may books be found, 
Such boo. 8 48 are written by Germans ; 

His perilous speed is a contrast rare In stones are 5 €xmons, as Shakspeare says, 
To the old post-horses’ amble : But then I don”? like sermons. 


Tis rare, besides, that your widow may sue 


‘ttalk. If j 
Under the Act of Lord Campbell. Thank God! the tree. $ don’t ta they did, 


They might talk like ,“OU=*Y gentlemen. 





Quickly between us and those we love Whatever these worthies s, ‘eechify, 
es gulf still widens, deepens. I find they still their rental ™€"- 
's well t.9 insure, before you start, backyard 
Your bod v ais soul for ails Brother fool, though your window ° genres 
A dingy back yard with its one tri © 
I fain would d.ie, when die I must, Take a fool’s advice, brother fool ; sta, ¥ ## tw™s 
No human be.ing’s debtor ; Don’t"go like a fool to the country} 
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A CHAPTER ON PROVINCIAL JOURNALISM. 


Provixctar journalism has not stood still amidst 
the progress of these latter days; and yet there 
are some of the old journals which differ very little, 
except in size, from what they were half a century 
ago. Many of the most venerable—the “ old lights,” 
as they are irreverently styled amongst the craft— 
retain the ancient style of arrangement, and, it 
must be confessed, the ancient dulness; indeed, 
they are so cherished in local recollection that even 
a change for the better in their appearance seems 
to give them a bewildered look. It is surprising, 
too, how little the competition of these days of 
change and improvement has affected their pros- 
perity. ‘The name of the journal has become 
patent in its district; and there is a great deal in 
a name, notwithstanding Juliet’s postulate. What 
the forefathers of the hamlet enjoyed their descen- 
dants, in the amiable weakness of hereditary 
ignorance, consider good enough for them. The 
old servant who has called “faar the news” at the 
market town once a week these fifty years, and the 
old master who has taken it in all his life, speak of 
their constancy with a sort of pride. While the 
customer thinks nothing can be better, the pro- 
prietor cares not, though his newly-fledged con- 
temporary is best, so long as the public do not 
find it out. The proprietor fancies that nothing 
can knock up the old journal, and he is very far 
right, for an old journal is very tenacious of life. 
Thirty, forty, and, in some cases, even a hundred 
years’ start, is fearful odds, where the name weighs 
more than the quality of the article. It must be a 
very active and distinguished competitor indeed 
which gets the start of an old journal; and the oid 
journal must be a “very slow coach,” or else in 
the nature of things it would not be distanced in 
the race. The indolence of the anctent regime 
being sustained by the ignorance of the readers, 
the pabulum of the paper is scarcely varied 
with the age. Conundrums, acrostics, economical 
receipts, odd coincidences, and horrible murders, 
are displayed in due form. Births, marriages, and 
deaths, are a leading feature ; and then we are told, 
whenever opportunity occurs, how “three old 
women, named Crump, Dump, and Stump, took 
tea together, the treat being given by Lady Boun- 
tiful, when they drank seventy-seven cups of tea 
amongst them; and it was found that their united 
ages amounted to 277 years.” The compilers do 
not care with what these journals are filled, so long 
as they are filled. <As of old— 


“ The careless author only strives to join 
As many words as make an even line, 
As many lines as fill a row complete, 
As many rows ?.s furnish up a sheet.” 


A pair cf scissors is the sub-editor ; and the paste- 
pot and brush are; to the managers of an old journal 
what the beilovgs-blower is to the organist. Lead- 
ing articles are eschewed as an innovation, or, 
perhaps, "jecausé they add to the trouble and 


expense of management. If anything original be ’ 
perpetrated, the aim of it is to reprove some pes. 
tilent contemporary of a younger growth in some 
such strain as this —*“ Poor old man! is it come 
to this? Is this the way these irreverent youngsters 
flout at thy grey hairs? ‘ A good soft pillow for 
thy good white head’ would be mere to the purpose 
than martial casque and nodding plumes ; but tho, 
must be up once more, and do battle against these 
malapert boys. They shall know the value of ap 
old man’s staff ere thou hast done with them, 
Much hast thou borne, but patience has its limits. 
so once more step into the ring, and try a back 
fall with this vain-glorious youth. Thou may's 


‘how say, with poor Antigone in the play, ‘ Ah, 


me, they jeer at me! But woe to the mockerg 
Tell thy challenger that thine is a green old age; 
and recommend him, in the spring time of kis 
days, to act as thou didst (a matter in his case 
rather to be wished than hoped for), and then his 
grey hairs may be as vigorous as thine. Tel 
him— 
‘ That in thy youth thou never didst apply 
Hot and rebellious liquors to thy blood; 
Nor didst thou, with unb!ushing forehead, woo 
The means of weakness and debility ; 
Therefore thy age is as a lusty wiater, 
Frosty, but kindly !’” 
The journals which have started into life of late 
ears are of a different kind. Speculation in 
journalism has, indeed, usually been impelled by 
the short-comings of the old. There is, as we 
have already said, a strong disposition amongst 
the pyblic to look kindly on an old journal, be- 
cause it is an old acquaintance; and if an old 
journal only keeps itself in motion ever so gently, 
it is prety sure to distance those who have em- 
barked on the tide of competition. But, unluckily, 
the ancient journalists are prone to presume on 
good nature, and fall into the error ,of thinking 
that their strength is inherent. The Telegraph, 
rejoicing in its state of single blessedness—cock- 
sure that nothing can hurt the old Tdeqra 
some fine morning offends the Whigs or the Tories 
of the borough; or perhaps it puts both out of 
temper by its unmitigated dulness. Forthwith, 
the establishment of “another paper” is threatened; 
and however idly the threat may have been uttered, 
there is always at hand some unfledged poet, some 
incomparable, because uncompared, local geniw 
fan the flame of discontent, and, in the fulness of 
his pride, to say nothing of his love of pelf, willing 
to undertake the Sisyphian labour of conducting § 
new journal. Then enthusiastic politicians 4 
ardent speculators are attracted into the enterpriz@ 
The proprietor of the Telegraph is well-to-do # 
the world; he has brought up his family in style; 
he has got one of his sons into the Excise, 
another into the Customs; and as he eulogises the 
neighbouring lord for the bounties which he dit 





penses on the country, and the trenscendant 
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he is said to exhibit in Parliament, of course the 
noble lord a it is supposed) is the proprietor’s 
good friend. Many persons, therefore, rush into 
a matter about which they know nothing, rejoicing 
in the opportunity of getting a finger in such a 
fine pie. Besides, it is thought some importance 
may be derived from being one of the makers, it 
may be rulers, of the mysterious “we ;” some 
economy in sharing the free admissions to theatre, 
ball, and concert, this being especially gratifying 
to the young folks of the family; and some satis- 
faction in having one’s speeches at the vestry re- 

rted by “our own reporter ;” while, to crown 
all, there is the almost certain contingency of a 
large profit accruing. Who would not take a share 
in a newspaper, with such good things in view? 
Well, subscriptions are clubbed to provide the 
capital required for the purchase of types and 
resses, for the hire of labour, mental and mecha- 
nical, and to place a balance at the bankers to keep 
the concern afloat until it can sustain itself. The 
Independent is launched, and it duly becomes a 
nine days’ wonder. Generally, the new paper 
opens with an article on the ignorance, stupidity, 
and old-womanishness of “our contemporary, the 
Telegraph”—an ungrateful proceeding, by the 
way, because the deficiencies of the Telegraph 
have called its rival into existence; and, ignorant 
or heedless of the etiquette which forbids the T'ele- 
graph to recognise the Independent as a contem- 
porary until it becomes an established journal, the 
proprietors regard the 7'elegrapl’s silence as an 
admission that the attack of the Independent is 
unanswerable. 

But anon a change comes over the spirit of 
their dream. By and by, it turns out that the 
public do not take quite somuch interest in the Jnde- 
pendent as its projectors do ; the prospect looks less 
pleasing as the novelty of the thing wears off; the 
subscriptions become exhausted; and the specu- 
lation having been impelled by vanity more than 
a spirit of enterprise, there is a lack of inclination 
to put down any more money. But printers, 
reporters, and editors, and even poets, capable as 
they are falsely reputed to be of “living on the 
chameleon’s dish—the air,” must be paid, aye, and 
weekly too. It is also a condition of the existence 
of a newspaper that stamps and paper, and govern- 
ment duties, shall be paid for at the month’s end. 
A temporary check occurs, and troubles begin to 
accumulate. Each of the shareholders has pro- 
bably found out, by this time, that he cannot be 
allowed to act as editor; and all of them, in their 
corporate capacity, are very likely embroiled with 
that functionary, who, either being as conceited as 
themselves, or else really competent to discharge 
his duties, will not submit to dictation. The con- 
cern, though prospering, is far from “turning the 
corner” of the outlay; and—oh, horrible !—anaction 
for libel, perpetrated for “the good of the cause,” 

rts up, a very lion in the way. In short, either 
‘dislike to further outlay, the fear of loss, or of 

® consequences of remaining in such a fire-ship 
“4 spirited party journal sometimes is, or dis- 
gusted with the demolition of his delusions about 
Profits and power, the amateur journalist is soon 
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glad to get out of a speculation in which he has 
exhibited his ignorance at the expense of his 
pocket. The newspaper is handed over to some- 
body adventurous enough to take the concern with 
its liabilities, or it may be sold for the worth of 
the plant. The jouraal falls into the hands of the 
printer, or of the editor, or of some stranger, who 
makes his appearance in the nick of time, with the 
— courage and capital. 

e journal now begins to assume its per- 
manent character. It is henceforth conducted 
as a commercial undertaking, to obtain profits. 
The original projectors have already “nailed its 
colours to the mast,” and committed it irre- 
trievably to the Whig or Tory party; but the 
force of its political impulses are still a matter 
of calculation. An increase or a decrease of 
“steam,” as the phrase is, takes place. The 
journal henceforth developes sympathies towards 
the Church or towards dissent; it is Whig, and 
something more or less, as it may suit the locality 
and the advertising department ; for a journal 
reflects, it does not lead, the public opinion of the 
district in which it is published. The advertise- 
ments are the backbone of a country newspaper, 
the wind to which its sails are trimmed, the beacon 
by which it is steered. And, strangely as it may 
sound to the uninitiated, ability is not always the 
“one thing needful” that will make a country 
newspaper prosperous. ‘There are many journals, 
indeed, distinguished by a spirit of independence, 
and contempt of personal considerations, which 
actually do recommend what they sell—news and 
publicity. But it is undeniable that many of 
the ablest journals, both in the country and the 
metropolis, are amongst the least prosperous. The 
journalists who seek to elevate the public taste 
surely mistake their vocation. It is those journals 
which are written down to the public taste—the 
readers of which are crammed with the horrors of 
suicide, murder, and other brutality ; which relate 
the ribaldry of seducers as exposed in the law 
courts; which descant learnedly on vast goose- 
berries, stupendous cabbages, and children four at 
a birth—that too often get the call of the market. 
Success will generally attend those who will con- 
descend to “suckle fools and chronicle small 
beer.” 

The management of a country journal consists 
mainly in a struggle to preserve or obtain a con- 
nexion, by adroitly steering through difficulties 
which are numerous as opinions. Often the editor 
is forced to use the lash, contrary to his better 
feelings, and oftener to refrain from exposing 
wrong, because it would produce the cry of “ Stop 
my paper!” It is scarcely surprising, then, that 
the provincial press occupies 20 low a position in 
public estimation, since its views are modified or 
exaggerated just as it may suit the counter interest. 
If the public were unconscious of the “trick of 
trade,” it might not matter so much. But your 
fellow townsmen see the actors, and are generally 
able to fathom the motives of the action, They 
know why you come out so in favour of one 
cause and why youslight another ; why you praise 
So-and-so and “frown indignantly” on _— 
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one. Nor do they scruple to tell rims sometimes 
that it is “all humbug ;” thereby pithily expressing 
the opinion which they entertain of your honesty 
and your profession. 

e country press is often degraded by the 
trumpery squabbles which Boz has gibbeted in his 
account of the city of Eatanswill. The public do 
not care two straws which of the belligerents is 
right, and, if they take any interest at all in the 
matter, it is just as ill-natured men love a cat and 
dog fight. Newspaper men forget that to call each 
other names is as “easy as lying,” and that it is 
the faculty of a foul mind. When one writer con- 
descends to call his opponent “reptile,” and he 
retorts with “ dirty skunk,” we can scarcely wonder 
if the public come to the conclusion, “ Arcades 
ambo; id est, blackguards both.” 


There are, however, country editors, and many |-pe 


of them, too, who feel the degradation of their 
order as only men of education and mind can feel. 
They suffer in public estimation through the con- 
duct of empirics, the pretenders, the intruders in 
the newspaper world. People are prone to judge 
of a class by the sample at hand ; and this is some- 
times the trudging bookseller, the touter for adver- 
tisements, who is happy to cringe so as he gets 
them, and the “jolly fellow” who makes friends at 
hotel taps and in smoking-rooms. 

There is a radical defect in the constitution of 
the staff of the provincial press which alone is suf- 
ficient to prevent editorship from taking a high 
social rank. The printer of a newspaper, as we 
have already intimated, by a turn of good luck 
may become its proprietor ; and the fact that he is 
so is generally considered a sufficient qualification 
for its management. ‘Thus the manners of the 
printing-office may be expressed in the columns of 
the journal; and persons deficient in education, 
breeding, and position, presume to speak authori- 
tatively on all that concerns social life. Destitute 
of the manners of gentlemen, it is not surprising 
that gentlemen avoid them; and though they may 
possess a rough and ready talent, it is scarcely a 
recommendation, because society is ever fearful 
that the critic’s hand will attack its conventionalities. 
The leading articles may, indeed, be supplied by 
some zealous political lawyer or clergyman, sub 
rosé; but they must be submitted to the pruning- 
knife, as may suit the policy of the paper. We 
know a writer who, having rebelled, was met with 
the answer, “I pay you to write for me, and not 
for my paper.” 

There is an eternal current of promotion in a 
country newspaper office which depresses the social 
position of those connected with its literary depart- 
ment. The newspaper business is one almost 
entirely of accident. The aspirants for the editor's 
stool scarcely ever undergo a course of training, as 
if none were required. The staff is often recruited 
from the printing-office. A compositor happens 
to have acquired some knowledge of short-hand; 
and as nearly all country newspapers are under- 
manned, the editor is only too happy to make this 
little learning useful, in providing police reports 
and local paragraphs. The regular reporter, if 
there is one, commits himeelf, or gets a better 





berth, and the makeshift steps into his place, 
Thus the system works, and, perhaps, aided by the 
save-all disposition of the proprietors, a man who 
came in at the printing-office door finds himself g¢ 
length seated in the editor's chair. A facility jp 
scribbling is too often the chief qualification whic, 
the proprietor seeks. There is little regard fop 
the intrinsic respectability of the vocation, or else 
it is outweighed by a low salary. Experience, 
tact, and education are neglected; and in some 
instances, rare though they may be, the absence of 
gentlemanly feeling is « recommendation, becange 
its possession is a bar to vulgar control. 

The strong line of demarcation which exist 
between the various grades of employés in the 
large newspaper establishments in the country re- 

uires a few words. It might naturally be ex. 
cted that a body of men who are slighted per- 
sonally by the public would resist the outward 
pressure by internal union. But not so; the 
editor taboos his sub, and the sub, in turn, assumes 
a superiority over the reporter ; and the reporter, 
often by way of self-satisfaction, we suppose, 
becomes the luminary of a public-house smoking. 
room. “Everyone for himself, and God for ug 
all!” is the rule of the provincial press. Each 
man is 80 busy in climbing upwards, that he takes 
no thought of those below. The editor, if he is 
trying for position, exerts himself all the more 
strenuously because he has reached the threshold 
of gentility ; and he thinks it prudent to ostracise 
his literary underlings. Great friendliness may, 
indeed, exist between the parties within the shade 
of the office. The editor will join in a dish of tea 
or a glass of grog with the sub on “the busy 
night,” but seldom thinks it becomes him to exhibit 
these civilities in his own house. Is not this a 
mistaken policy, both in proprietors and editors? 
As most of them have been printers and reporters 
themselves, it is casting contempt on their own 
origin. ‘The reporter, after all, is the most pro- 
minent representative of the journal before the 

ublic; he is the feeler of the editor, so to speak, 
and generally the standard by which the public 
judge him. Now, if the editor slights the reporter, 
how can he expect to be esteemed by the public? 
Such a shrinking of the higher from the lower 
grades must have a tendency to lower the social 
position of the whole body. 

We do not wish to speak disparagingly of the 
provincial editor; on the contrary, we hope to 
elevate his vocation by confessing its faults, that 
they may be purged away. He is worthy of much 
better acceptation in society, measured by his 
labours. We could wish those gentry whose criti- 
cism is expressed in the order, “Stop my paper” 
no worse punishment than a week spent on the 
wheel of a newspaper. They would soon find the 
situation too hot for them. They would acquire 
some notion of severe drudgery, of which they at 
now in blissful ignorance. Multifarious par' 
of matter, each of them insignificant in ! 
yet important in the general combination, 
be selected, analysed, compressed, to please ® 
diversity of taste without offending any; reports 
to be stripped of their verbiage and transformed 
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‘nto a presentable shape; comments on topics cry of “Copy!” and to be summoned from the 
political, literary, commercial, esoteric as well as editorial “den” to be overwhelmed by the patron- 
r, to be obtained or prepared; paragraphs age contained in the promised pasa of your 
to be written on every imaginable subject, from a next week's paper, provided the letter signed “A 
monstrous gooseberry to the evolution of an Constant Reader” is inserted therein. An effica- 
empire ; correspondence to be licked into shape— cious wet blanket is thus thrown upon the unfor- 
for the Bruti and the Decii often require a great tunate editor, and he is discomposed in the very 
deal of correction ; in a word, all the local events throes of composition. No wonder that the editor 
of the week, and all the striking incidents of the can so seldom be seen—no wonder that his mind 
four quarters of the globe, t. e., its N. E. W.8., to sometimes is bewildered as to which contributor 
be cooked upon the gridiron of memory. All the and which class of readers he shall please, or 
time, too, a flood-tide of “unavoidable matter” rather displease, this being the almost inevitable 
comes sweeping along, crumbling away plans, result should he show a preference to any. 
destroying arrangements, and making the heart sick | Such, ordinarily, is the provincial editor's toil : 
with the ever-beginning, never-ending toil. Talk sick and well, inclined and disinclined, in joy and 
of the hardship of “six upon four” on board sadness, whether mauled in a controversy or 
ship !—certainly it is disagreeable to lack beef annoyed by some critic who has discovered that 
when you abound in appetite, but it is nothing there is a “e” turned unside-down in the forty- 
near so bad as the newspaper ill—a month’s read-| fourth line of the fifth column of the eighth page. 
ing and writing to be got through in a week, and) He must work in all seasons, and under all cireum- 
whole volumes of matter to be crammed into a few | stances : 
slender columns. Then there is the incidental | 
harass of the editor’s office—to have a train of 
thought cnt in two by the unceremonious appear-| except, indeed, to die ; and then, nine times out of 
ance of “ the devil,” and the imp’s uncompromising’ ten, he dies, poor man! in harness, 


“* He never tires nor stops to rest, 
But onward still he goes,” 
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Avoxe the many apocryphal narratives of the | guards of the ford, or dispensing with the long- 
Talmud there is none, perhaps, less supported by | established test, the Gileadites determined that in 
independent historical evidence than the statement future the two modes of pronunciation should be 
of the Rabbis, that the Gileadites, long after the considered equally admissible. Those who could 
time of Jepthah, continued to exclude their neigh- | say Shibboleth were to pass as of old; and those 
bours of Ephraim from the passage of the fords of | who said Sibboleth were to be admitted to equal 
Jordan. The extemporaneous device which had | privileges; but the password in one or the other 
been adopted for discovering the enemies of Gilead | form was still to be rigorously demanded. 

became, it_is said, a permanent local institution; Some time after the enactment of the new law— 
and no traveller could, thenceforth, pass eastward | the Sibbolite Emancipation Act, as it was called— 
or westward unless he had satisfied the sentinels it happened that a merchant of the tribe of the 


of the ford that he could pronounce the initial letter 
of Shibboleth with a distinct and audible aspiration. 
For some Years, indeed;~while the wanton invasion 
of their rivals was still fresh in the meds of the 


'Beni-Heber, or money changers, a remnant of the 
ancient inhabitants of the country, who had long 
been settled in the cities of Gilead, presented him- 
self at the gate which led to the ford, and requested 








conquerors, the persecution of the offending tribe|the -vatchman to open it. On the demand of the 
extended even into the interior of the Gileadite passwovd he confidently replied Shivvoleth ; for 
territory. The popular test was administered by | his tribe, likeythe Greeks and Spaniards, always 
the elders at the gates of every city and village ; | changed the lettet 6 into v. “If you are a Gilead- 
and the Ephraimites, or, as they were commonly | ite,” said the sentiiél, “you can say Shibboleth ; 
called, Sibbolites, were subjected to fine and impri- if an Ephraimite, you are allowed, such is the 
sonment, if not to death, on mere proof of the | liberality of my superiors, to pass by the word 
‘enuity of their pronunciation. By degrees, how-| Sibboleth; but Shivvoleth is nowhere to be 
ever, the feeling of hostility became fainter; the found in my instructions.” The merchant, who 
legal penalties against strangers were suffered to felt the required labial to be impossible, in vain 
become obsolete ; and, after the lapse of a century |reminded the guardian of the ford that the test 
and a half, the free passage of the river was vir-| was intended only to exclude Ephraimites, as a 
tually re-opened, though in a manner highly illus-| punishment of their aggressions in the days of 
‘tative of the conservative caution for which the | Jepthah; and that his tribe, the Beni-Heber, had 
“ountrymen of Jepthah were in those days emi-/| notoriously been unconnected with the invaders, 
tently distinguished, Instead of withdrawing the | and innocent of the invasion. “Innocent or not 
2n2 
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innocent,” the sentinel replied, “SAivvoleth does 
not appear in my instructions.” It was to no 
purpose that the merchant offered to pronounce 
the letter s, the ancient test of nationality, with or 
without any degree of aspiration which might be 
required ; Sivvoleth and Shivvoleth were equally 
inadmissible; and he was compelled to postpone 
his business beyond the river to a more favourable 
opportunity. 

Vhile we are far from attributing historical 
authenticity to the Rabbinical addition to Scrip- 
ture which we have quoted, we are not disposed 
hastily to reject it on the ground of its impro- 
bability. ‘The apparent absurdity of the Gileadite 
policy, in converting a contrivance for discovering 
their Ephraimite enemies into a mode of annoying 
the harmless Beni-Heber, might seem to render 
the whole story improbable, if we did not find an 
exact parallel to it in our own dealings with the 
descendants of both tribes, or of their kindred. 
The oaths which obstruct the entrance of Jews 
into the Houses of Parliament were devised exclu- 
sively as securities against the admission of Roman 
Catholics and Jacobites to offices of political trust. 
The operative words of the oath of allegiance bind 
the swearer to adhere to the descendants of the 
Princess Sophia of Hanover; the oath of supre- 
macy negatives, in plain though illogical language, 
the usurping claims of the Pope. It is certain 
that the Jews have no predilection for the heirs of 
the Stuarts, nor is it imputed to them that they 
are disposed to contend that the Pope “has, or 
ought to have, any power, authority, or dominion 
within these realms ;” and yet, by a casual and 
unforeseen effect, these oaths exclude them from 
Parliament. The form of sanction added to the 
oath, on the faith of a Christian, is the sole 
obstacle to the acceptance of the test by those who 
are willing to adopt it in substance. A Jew cannot 
repeat such a form without apparent hypocrisy and 
profanation ; and, therefore, he is assumed by the 
law to be disaffected to the reigning dynasty, and 
to favour the temporal pretensions of the Pope. 
It matters little that Jacobitism ia extinct, and that 
the Catholics, like the Ephraimites in the story, 
have been admitted to equality with those who 
formerly excluded them. A mere phrase in a 
formula which has long ago served its purpose has 
been found capable of a result never contemplated 
by those who framed it; and it is now loudly and 
obstinately maintained as an independent axd 
inviolable principle. 7 

It is said, indeed, that the formula under con- 
sideration assumes the Christianity of those on 
whom it is imposed; nor can it be denied that 
suspected Papists might be supposed to be at least 
nominal Christians ; but the intention of the framers 
of the declaration was sufficiently shown when the 
Jews objected to the same form under the Act of 
George I., which made the abjuration oath com- 
pulsory on all persons. Their scruple was at once 
admitted to be well founded, and they were allowed 
by law to take the oath without the obnoxious 
form of sanction. ‘The same reasonable indulgence 
has since been allowed them in all cases where the 
oaths are required, except in taking a seat in Par- 
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liament. Municipal offices and shrievalties are 
open to them, nor has an attempt at any time been 
made to interfere with their electoral franchise. 
but the words, “on the faith of a Christian,” still 
meet them at the doors of Parliament. If the Acts 
had merely required that all persons should take 
the oaths, instead of prescribing their form, Jews 
would necessarily be entitled to take them accord. 
ing to their own religious usages. Judicial oaths 
which are, at least, as sacred as parliamentary 
tests, may receive a sanction from the belief of the 
Christian or the non-Christian. If it had been the 
custom for a witness in acourt of justice to confirm 
his statements by the same form of oath, an agita. 
tion would undoubtedly have been raised against 
any proposal to “ unchristianise” the law, by admit. 
ting the testimony of Jews or of Mahommetans, 
Fortunately, when the case occurred in practice, it 
became the province of the judges to declare or 
invent a rule of common law corresponding with 
common sense; and, accordingly, the Jew may 
cover his head, and depose upon the Pentateuch: 
and the Chinese may break a saucer, which, as 
Lord Brougham informed the House of Lords, is 
the most solemn act recognised by the professors 
of the Buddhist faith. 'The more definite form of 
the oath of allegiance is purely the result of acci- 
dent. The object of the Legislature which imposed 
it was, that the engagement should be taken, and 
not that it should be taken in any special form. 
If any Buddhist Jacobites had then flourished in 
England they would have been subjected to the 
test of the saucer. The shibboleth of the day was 
chosen because the Ephraimites could not master 
the aspirate of the sibilant initial. It is by an 
afterthought and a quibble that a test has been 
constructed out of the letters which casually occur 
in the middle of the word. 

Such is the real condition at present of the 
Jewish question. 'The great principle of the main- 
tenance of the Constitution and of Christianity 
resolves itself into a special demurrer. The Jews 
are willing and able to fulfil all the conditions deli- 
berately imposed by law on Parliamentary candi- 
dates. They object only to the mode_ in which 
one of the conditions has been casually expressed, 
and their opponents take their stand on a quibble 
arising out of an accident. In the present day 
it is certain that no new-religious exzlusion could 
be propesed with a chance of success; and yet the 
enforcement of a restriction not contemplated by 
the law which in terms imposes it, is virtually an 
active and aggressive measure of exclusion. Let 
Parliament restore the law to the state contem- 
plated by the framers of the Acts under which the 
Jews are disqualified; and then let those who are 
bold enough propose a substantive measure of 
qualification. 

We are not disposed, at the present day, to argue 
the general question of the justice and expediency 
of admitting Jews within the walls of Parliament 
In long-standing controversies some propositions 
must be taken for granted interest re publica, # 
sit denique finis litium. The political equality 
of religious sects may be considered one 
most thoroughly established principles of m 
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English policy. The domination of a single sect 
:; intelligible; the exclusion of one among a hun- 
dred sects is, except in rare cases, unnecessary or 
‘nconsistent. When a proposition is made for the 
re-enactment of the Test Acts, it may become de- 
sirable to re-open the question of toleration. Nor is 
st necessary to advocate the present claims of the 
Jews on the ground of their national and personal 
merits. “ Who,” Mr. Macaulay said, fifteen years 

, “will deny genius to the countrymen of 
Isaiah, or valour to the descendants of the Mac- 
eabees 2” especially, we may add, since Mr. Disraeli 
has announced to the astonished world that all 
the greatest statesmen, generals, artists, and even 
Churchmen, of modern times, have, with few excep- 
tions, belonged to the proscribed race of the pure 
Mosaic Arab. But, in truth, it is neither for their 
genius nor for their valour that we advocate the 
admission of Jews into a Parliament which occa- 
sionally dispenses with those heroic qualifications. 
It is as Englishmen, taxpayers, capitalists, land- 
owners, that we wish to see them placed on an 
equality with their equals. Genius and valour 
will be welcome when they appear; and in the 
meantime we are not aware that the charge of dul- 
ness or stupidity has been brought against the 
Jews, even by their bitterest adversaries. Money 
and land, in the meantime, have, we regret to say, 
more influence with constituencies than imagina- 
tion or heroism; and we throw upon our oppo- 
nents the burden of justifying the privilegium 
which they would maintain against a special class 
of Englishmen. 

The pretence that the Jews are aliens has been 
obsolete for more than a century. The English 
law, corresponding in this respect with popular 
opinion, claims as English subjects all native-born 
children of parents domiciled within the empire ; 
nor would any conveyancer be allowed to object 
to a title to land, on the ground that it was deduced 
through an English Jew. There is no law by 
which the lineage of an English subject is recog- 
nised as a disqualification for the enjoyment of any 
right. A West Indian negro is no more an alien 
in law than a descendant of Alfred or of William 
the Conqueror ; nor would his right to sit in Par- 
liament be for a moment disputed, if any philan- 
thropic constituency should wish for a black re- 
Eresentative. The question of race, according to 
Mr. Disraeli, includes all others; but it certainly 
does not include any question involved in English 
law or in the English constitution. 

Nor, indeed, do those who call the Jews aliens 
ean to use the words in their ordinary sense. 
They think of their religion while they speak of 
their extraction, and indistinctly assume that a pro- 
fession of faith can make the difference between a 
hative and a foreigner. But here again the law 
coincides with common sense and common opinion. 
A change of religion can no more naturalise an 
alien than it can endow the swarthy children of the 
East with the blue eyes and fair hair of the Saxon. 
If the Mosaic Jew is an alien, conversion will not 
i. ¢himintoan Englishman. Mr. Disraeli must 
~ are with Mr. Rothschild the hereditary disquali- 
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to search in Utopia for a pays legal, consisting of 
those who are not descended, however remotely, 
either from unbelieving Jews or more unbelieving 
Gentiles. The ancient republics were founded on 
a community of race, and assumed the existence 
of a consequent unity of religion. In England, 
national allegiance has always depended upon birth 
and domicile, and has remained entirely ie og 
tive of race and of religious persuasion. In a 
more popular sense, the Jews can only be called 
aliens as far as they have a common nationality of 
their own, in addition to that which attaches them 
to the several countries in which they reside. 

But a similar and much stronger objection might 
be raised against admitting the French of the 
Mauritius, or the Dutch of the Cape, within the 
pale of the English constitution. It cannot be 
doubted that the inhabitants of our conquered 
dependencies retain a sympathy for the states of 
which they once formed a part, and with which 
they are still connected by manners and language. 
Their feelings of kinsmanship point to a local 
centre, while the nationality of the Jew is but an 
unrealised and homeless sympathy. If he has 
countrymen by blood, he has no country but by 
birth and residence ; and all the economic and 
practical relations of his life, all the motives which 
determine political action, belong exclusively to 
the land in which he has fixed his abode. As a 
Jew, he can neither be sovereign, nor subject, nor 
citizen, not even proprietor or resident; if he is a 
Jew by aspiration and sentiment, he is an English- 
man by interest, and business, and habit. If his 
feelings of race happen to be stronger than his 
love for his adopted country, they are less likely to 
clash with his public duties than the personal 
crotchets or the sectarian prejudices which take 
precedence of political conscience in all but the 
strongest and honestest minds. We will not object 
to the continued exclusion of the Jews from Par- 
liament, if the restriction is extended to all persons 
who prefer any consideration whatever to the dis- 
charge of their duty to the nation. There is gene- 
rally an element of truth and utility even in the 
one-sidedness of cliques and coteries; but we are 
aware of no class of feelings more exempt from 
degrading tendencies than those which may be 
supposed to belong to exclusive Jewish nationality. 
Regretful recollections of a sacred and heroic past, 
imaginative anticipations of triumphant restoration 
in the far-off future, even the pride of unequalled 
antiquity of lineage, are not sentiments which dis- 
qualify a class of men from receiving political 
trust or personal confidence. It is only by per- 
secution and exclusion that such feelings as pail 
can be converted into motives of local disloyalty 
or disaffection. 

The only serious obstacle to the final settlement 
of the on is the religious objection—in some 
a scruple, in others a pretence—to admit within 
the walls of Parliament any but professing Christians. 
That any practical inconvenience will arise from 
the presence in the Legislature of a few Jewish 
capitalists, who must be returned by Christian 





tion ; and eventually we shall perhaps be driven 


constituencies, is a eye which no one 
seriously maintains. If the Church is in danger, 
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it must be from nearer enemies; if religion in 
general is threatened, it will not be through the 
exertions of an exclusive sect which is at the same 
time a family, and which is equally unwilling to 
communicate its doctrines to proselytes and its 
blood to strangers. In secular affairs Jews have 
no separate interests; in spiritual questions they 
have no motive to interfere, even if their numbers 
rendered their interference formidable. It is not 
from any fear of practical evil that a religious 
party still opposes their claims, in alliance with 
those adversaries of every change who, in the 
language of one of their leaders, “are unable to 
stop the flight of Time, but continue to hang heavy 
on his wings.” 

The general reasonings of our coalesced 
opponents are somewhat confused and contra- 
dictory. Dislike of change, religious feeling, and 
antipathy to the Jews, compose the substance of 
their argument in various proportions. With the 
mere Miso-Judaists it is useless to reason. ‘Their 
doctrines may be found in the aerated or moussu 
form, happily developed in the columns of the 
Standard. ‘The bubbling and popping of exag- 
gerated invective in that really consistent journal 
is not devoid of a certain geniality, and even of a 
rough unconscious humour. The concentrated 
alcohol of hatred was, however, more compen- 
diously exhibited by the late pious Mr. Cobbett, 
who used to complain in the Register that he 
could not walk about the streets on a Saturday 
without being disturbed by the noise of the Jews 
insulting Christianity in their synagogues. 

The more respectable scruple as to “ unchristian- 
ising” Parliament, which misleads many well- 
meaning persons, was entertained by Dr. Arnold, 
and is frequently defended by a reference to his 
authority. It was, however, a corollary from his 
peculiar political system, which, as far as we are 
aware, has never yet received the adherence of a 
single disciple. The problem which he proposed 
to statesmen was the establishment of a Common- 
wealth, in which the Church and the State should 
be one body, exercising double functions. In the 
imaginary realisation of his object, he found it 
necessary to break down all barriers between sects, 
by widening the terms of communion till his 
Church-politic became co-extensive with all that 
calls itself Christianity. Thus alone, in a Christian 
country, could the limits of Church and State coin- 
cide ; and he hoped that coincidence would imply 
identity, and that a Commonwealth of churchmen 
would necessarily act as a responsible Christian 
Church. The excommunication of one citizen, the 
disfranchisement of one churchman, would have 
been fatal to the consistency of his dream. It 
followed, therefore, that those who, rejecting the 
name of Christianity, could by no liberality of 
construction be adopted into the newly-invented 
Church, were, ipso facto, excluded from the State, 
which was the same Church under another name. 
With Arnold’s premises we should arrive at the 
same conclusion; but his authority can only be 
quoted, in opposition to the Jewish claims, by those 
who adopt his fanciful and unreal notion of the 
true meaning of Church and State. Well read in 





ancient history, and warmly interested in contem- 
porary politics, Arnold was constantly employed jn 
discovering analogies between his favourite depart. 
ments of study, which were occasionally crude and 
superficial. He wished to re-establish in moderp 
Europe, with its mixed population and varying 
creeds, the connexion between religion and 
nationality which constituted the political life ang 
consciousness of Athens, or of the early Republic 
of Rome. In the common Christianity of riya] 
sects he thought that he had discovered a ground 
of unity which might supply a religious conscience 
to the State. That the various Christian per- 
suasions would not consent to break down their 
barriers—that the differences within his compre- 
hensive Church would be the same which have 
hitherto prevented its establishment, were difficul- 
ties which interfered but little with his day. 
dream. His defective imagination in this, as ip 
other instances, kept his theory wide of reality; 
and the entire absence of humour, which formed 
the chief drawback to his intellectual greatness, 
prevented him from recognising the absurdity of 
the conclusions to which a not incorrect deduction 
from erroneous grounds had led him. The judg. 
ment of the world at large has already done 
justice upon his theory. His numerous followers 
and admirers have left his favourite doctrine to 
perish in silence ; and his judgment on the Jewish 
question is quoted by those who most strongly 
repudiate the political and ecclesiastical scheme to 
which alone it properly refers. 

In truth, it is only to some Commonwealth 
equally imaginary with that of Arnold, that the 
opposition to the Jewish claims, on_ religious 
grounds, can ever fairly apply. Otherwise, it 
would be necessary to exclude non-Christians 
from every public function as well as from a 
seat in Parliament. Municipal offices, and the 
electoral franchise, must be regulated by the 
same principle. If Parliament is “ unchristian- 
ised” by the admission of Jews, the country at 
large must be unchristianised by their partaking in 
any portion of its political existence. But in call- 
ing England a Christian country, we refer to the 
overwhelming majority of numbers, and to the 
immense preponderance of opinion; and, in the 
same sense, Parliament will be Christian, aloe 
three or four constituencies may choose to 
represented by Jews. The ss minority will 
have an influence in the Legislature exactly pro 
portioned to their influence in the country. If, a 
is the case in some parts of Poland, the Jews 
formed a numerous part of the population, 
enjoyed a large portion of the land and wealth of 
the country, we might resist their disfranchisement 
on other grounds. In England it is enough to 
say that the apprehended evil exists merely 2 
words. In both cases we admit that a Christian 
country, as far as it is a Christian country, 0 
to be governed by a Christian Legislature. In the 
particular instance which concerns us at pr 
there is no fear that the Legislature will cease 
be Christian. 

It may be thought that we have taken too low 
a ground in arguing the question on its merits 
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snstead of considering it as already decided. But 
this is, we believe, one of the rare instances in 
which the religious motives assigned for an erro- 
neous political decision are the real grounds of 
ection: and when a conscientious scruple is sincere, 
it is better, if possible, to satisfy it than to overbear 
it, The party in the House of Commons which 
inclines to Anglo-Catholic opinions has generally 
sided with the advocates of the Jewish claims, on 
the reasonable ground that its own religious doc- 
trines have long ceased to enjoy exclusive repre- 
sentation in Parliament. The nominal tie which 
is assumed to unite conflicting sects has little value 
for the believers in a Church of divine authority 
and exclusive privileges. ‘The scruples of those 
who support more popular doctrines alone remain 
to be overcome. 

While, however, we are willing to conciliate 
opposition, we are clearly convinced that the time 
is come for overruling all farther discussion on the 
subject. ‘The House of Commons has twice decided, 
by large majorities, in favour of the admission of 
the Jews to Parliament. In a question affecting 
the representation, it is not becoming in the House 
of Lords to carry its resistance farther. The 
elected branch of the Legislature has incurred, at 
least in intention, whatever responsibility may 
arise from a determination to “unchristianise” 
itself. It is hardly worth while to keep it by force 
in the path of nominal conformity. A vigorous 
and determined administration would long ago 
have found means to carry the measure. Without 
threats, without intimidation, without unconstitu- 
tional encroachment on the rights of any body in 
the State, a resolute Government can make its will 
felt and obeyed, when it is in accordance with the 
more enlightened opinion of the country. It is 
idle to throw upon Parliament, and especially 
upon the weaker branch of the Legislature, the 
blame of rejecting just and timely measures. A 
minister with a purpose ought to know that, except 
in vital questions, and most of all in religious dis- 
cussions of secondary practical importance, only 
half of his opponents are in earnest. Least of all 
8 ai Opposition in earnest which is willing to see 
its adversaries remain in office. If the advocates 
of the anti-Jewish Shibboleth had been faced by a 
determined Government, some honest scruples 
would have been reconsidered, and many idle 
words would have been left unsaid. ‘The waverers 
and the waiters upon popular opinion would have 
had to choose between the advantages which in 
this country attend the profession of cant and the 
iuconvenience of standing by a certainly losing 
cause. Instead of Government throwing the respon- 
gad on Parliament, the majority would have 

t ministers to bear the blame. The House of 
Lords was more decided! opposed to the Corn 
Bill of 1546, and to the Navigetion Bill of 1849, 

to any measure affecting the Jews; but in 

both cases it knew that the measure must be car- 
ned, and wisely abstained from delaying it. The 
ynooth Bill,in 1845, met with a far more seri- 
— ey among religious politicians; but it 
48 brought forward by a minister who was in the 


habit of embodying his opinions in laws, instead of 
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announcing them as propositions, which proved the 
liberality of his views. Umbratile spectators may 
inquire what ought to be done, and why ; a states- 
man must determine when it is to be done and 
how, and find the means to do it. 

It is a curious proof of involuntary disinterested- 
ness, that both sides in the controversy as to the 
admission of the Jews, are acting in opposition 
to their own party interests. As long as the Jews 
are excluded from Parliament, they will neces- 
sarily add to any party which may threaten esta- 
blished institutions the not inconsiderable weight 
of their ability, their organisation, and their finan- 
cial influence. Once admitted to their full share 
in the constitution, the great bankers and money- 
dealers who may be expected to occupy seats In 
Parliament are far more likely to err on the side 
of timidity and conservatism than on that of rash 
innovation. ‘The Jews of northern Germany have 
shown themselves, in the late commotions, not 
unmindful of the intolerable social and political 
indignities which have, even in the present genera- 
tion, been heaped upon their race ; nor was it to 
be expected that the Ghetto of Rome should send 
forth a body of champions to support the priestly 
dynasty which, in dealing with them, had added 
insult and contumely to the evils which it impar- 
tially inflicted upon the general body of its sub- 
jects. But we do not find that the Rothschilds 
and Foulds of Paris have “descended into the 
streets,” or taken their seats on the benches of the 
Mountain. The most sensitive observer of every 
change in the political barometer will not be the 
first to conjure up tempests, or even, in the long 
run, to speculate for a fall) The temperament 
nourished by ancient traditions will combine with 
the instincts of wealth to give Jewish members of 
Parliament even an undue bias against change ; 
but excluded Jews are naturally allied with all 
who complain of political exclusiveness. With 
the customary awkwardness of English policy, 
when it attempts persecution, the Legislature, which 
refuses satisfaction to the reasonable and harmless 
ambition of the Jewish es, has given the 
Jewish community the full enjoyment of political 
power. ‘The shopkeepers, and publicans, and 
pawnbrokers of the half-proscribed race are per- 
fectly at liberty to use their votes and their influ- 
ence in favour of any candidate who may support 
their opinions; nor is it improbable that itn 
towns they may occasionally decide an election. 
The only precaution of a Parliament, not yet 
unchristianised, against those whom it excludes 
from its precincts has been to insure that their 
electoral exertions shall always be directed against 
the opponents of their claims. It is easy to find a 
non-Jewish representative of any doctrines which 
a Jew could advocate ; and the House of Commons 
may be satisfied, that it is already unchristianised 
in its proceedings, as far as the wish or the power 
of the Jewish portion of the community can 
extend. We are not aware that, even under these 
circumstances, Jewish influence has been brought to 
bear on any religious question ; but it has had every 
motive for sectarian aggression which can by any 
possibility render it dangerous hereafter. It i 
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fully time that a violation of the principle of reli-|been opened to the former enemy, against whom 
gious equality, unattended by any practical advan- | the barriers of tests were erected, must be left ag 
tage, even to the supporters of injustice, should no | free to all comers as the ordinary highways of the 
longer be maintained on the pretence of a sham | constitution ; and if a pass-word is still demanded, 

er, which is at present warded off by a casual|a difference of pronunciation must be admitted 
quibble. The fords of the rivers, which have long | from those who differ in dialect. 
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A LEGEND OF ULSTER.—NO. VIII. 
BY FRANCES BROWN. 


On the north-west of the County Donegal lies a|ism in Ulster, and known from that period as the 
small and irregularly-shaped peninsula, known as Manse. It was a long structure, resembling two 
the parish of Fannet, and extending about ten or three cottages built together, with narrow slit- 
— Lp oa — — the a —_ | — windows, he — — — in es 
ys of Swilly an roy, till it terminates on the interior, on whose earthen floors and grateless 
north in a narrow headland, washed by the Atlantic hearths the builders had expended little care for 
ocean, and named Fannet Point. — , either comfort or neatness; but the walls, at least 
— rapes 9: nt te anya - ed = ~~ ve thatch by —— on —= 
are, there is not a bleaker s e€ 8a is en beams, and secured from the Fannet tem- 
entire surface consisting of high barren hills, valleys | pests by great stones at each corner, the most 
of peat-moss or drifted sand, and deep sea-inlets, exposed windows crossed by strong iron bars, and 
which break its coast line in every direction. Yet} rude though substantial bolts on every door, indi- 
among these sands and bogs hamlets and farm-|cated that the dwelling had been raised in times 
oe — om for agee, —" Pg | — ss rather than convenience, was the 
reclaimed from the waste by a species of rude but! order of the day. 
profitable cultivation, which, together with the! The household consisted of the ‘Presbyterian 
produce of their numerous bays, furnish the chief) parish minister, his wife, and three grown-up sons, 
— . = Pee lion ‘Dene bead | 4 a ig had —_ _ ape for — 
ce all th a , thirty years, and a poor relation, who acted as 
almost entirely composed of two classes, the native ‘maid of all work, named Janet Dinsmore. That 
Irish Catholic, whose home is a hut, and whose} was the family name, and a notable one it was ia 
trust is in a patch of potato ground, and the Scotch-| those days throughout Ulster. In every barony 
descended Presbyterian, who, at least since the)some branch of the Dinsmore kindred was to be 
revolution settlement, has occupied a sort of com- | found, always occupying the more respectable 
fortable dwelling, and held a farm, on which the ‘stations of rural life, and generally that of the 
“— is —e- a labourer. ote ae tpg minister. It was also cronies 
All are sti ermen in turn; but the last them that, no matter how widely separated, the 
generation were said to draw other gains from the| relationship was never forgotten a overioalll 
ea, though town, trad fact er th ready and willing to stand by eth 
sea, gh town, trade, or manufacture were never | they were ready and willing to stand by 
known in the peninsula; foreign commodities, and | other’s interests at all hazards; and remarkable, 
even ‘luxuries, were by no means so unheard of|not only for general cleverness, but a peculiar 
there as a stranger might imagine about the com- ability and sealed in their worldly affairs. 
mencement of the present century, when there was) Whether the Dinsmores had originally come 
not a lighthouse on the coast; and wild tales are from Holland with William’s army, or from Seot- 
SS 
at Fannet Point on certi ou ey were not few in tha 
winter nights, and the families that by it grew | parish. The sesaleled of the Manse could 
rich among their people. The latest of these reckon brothers, uncles, and cousins, with many 4 
legends refers to a wreck still memorable among |farm among them, and much increased in both 
= the bap Pag ogy ig wie coasts - | — and numbers since he took possession some 
ys, and said to be the immediate cause of|thirty years before. The entire connexion Wet, 
Government's erecting the handsome lighthouse | i more feared than popular; and as in 
which now warns mariners from that wild head-|times of our tale the clerical profession W% 
aie miles south of Fannet Point, and at fr yd = ron er i Pe inistet 
et Foint, and at'irom the lay wor n at present, the mi 
the entrance of a marshy glen, close on the ‘and his household were strong in their family’s 
sar tad saiigutsd Geuebnue sich’ oeclam tam baksnoas coal a 
, -house, coeval, it was/ing man, bordering on seventy, and co . 
believed, with the first plantation of Presbyterian-|from his yet erect figure and ‘mow white hair 
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His youth was said to have been irregularly spent 
at one of the Scottish Universities ; his middle age 

been active and grasping for gain; but since 
the Rebellion of '98, in which he and most of his 
relatives were suspected of being deeply involved, 
his latter days had been devoted to the study of 
old Calvinistic theology, and his congregation saw 
jittle of him, except in their meeting-house on 
Sundays, where he preached them lengthy sermons 
on difficult texts and most abstruse points of 
doctrine. 

Mrs. Dinsmore was a large indolent woman, 
who had believed herself sick, with few and far 
separated intervals, ever since her marriage. Some 
said the lady had strange burdens on her mind— 
some that her private potations were somewhat 
stronger than those of ladies are wont to be; but 
the minister's wife did not excel in housekeeping, 
and was seldom visible to his parishioners. She 
had been the daughter of a rich old man in a more 
cultivated part of the country. Report spoke of 
craft and usury as the foundations of his wealth; 
and there were tales of a younger sister's rights 
dexterously shuffled aside in order to increase the 
portion which had purchased many an acre round 
the Manse, and given the minister at least the 
repute of riches. ‘That repute had not grown with 
his sons; though Allan, Archibald, and Lesley 
Dinsmore were active, clever young men, with a 
large infusion of the family shrewdness and promp- 
titu’e where their worldly interest was concerned. 
Their father had superintended their education 
himself, and even imparted some share of his own 
professional attainments ; for the three could quote 
Latin and dispute polemical points in a style which 
made them formidable to both the parish priest and 
schoolmaster. 

The Dinsmores stood high in their own esteem, 
rarely associating with the sons of Fannet farmers, 
and paying little attention to their daughters ; but 
rumour said they had a more intimate though 
secret acquaintance with the interiors of illicit 
still-houses, and the crews of smuggling vessels, 
while their father’s large farm remained but half 
cultivated, and the crop was never known to be 
properly saved. Indeed, the entire business of that 
household was conducted in a careless and thriftless 
fashion, with consequent alternations of over- 
abundance and deficiency, except in the depart- 
ment which, for the last ten years, had been almost 
exclusively intrusted to Janet’s management. 

Janet was a robust, fair-faced woman, now about 
twenty-five, whose hands had been accustomed 
to labour from her earliest recollection. Her 
father had been a poor and far out cousin of the 
insmores, who perished long ago, on a stormy 
night of the herring-season, in Mulroy Bay; and 
the and her mother had toiled together many a 
year on the small farm for their own support, as 
Well as that of a younger brother, till he grew to 
mans estate, and his mother died, on which a new 
lnistress was brought home with all expedition; 
and Janet preferring that condition to the rank of 
4 maiden sister in a poor farm-house, became 
eneral housekeeper and servant at the Manse. 


thing neighbours averred it was Janet's fault 
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that she had not a house of her own, as, besides 
being tolerably handsome, her reputation for pru- 
dence and industry was unequalled in the parish, 
and she was known to have laid up some savings 
by way of portion, but Janet was hard to satisfy 
in her requisites for a husband. Her’s was not 
only a stock of worldly wisdom to which few of 
any age attain, but strong religious principles and 
a high moral sense. So, one suitor had been 
rejected on account of quarrelsome relatives, a 
second for embarrassed circumstances, and a third 
for his irregular life; till the general conclusion 
among her acquaintances was, that Janet Dins- 
more had too much sense ever to get married. 

Janet had been brought up a strict Presbyterian, 
and was deeper read in her Church’s theology than 
most women of the peasant rank. But at some 
distance along the shore there lived a Catholic 
cotter, named Tierney, whose time was equally 
divided between his own fishing-boat and the 
minister's fields, where he and his eldest son, 
Cormack, used to work in seed-time and harvest, 
when Janet first came to the Manse. There were 
nine brothers and sisters besides Cormack in the 
cabin, but not a finer specimen of his class in the 
province—tall, straight, and handsome, with a look 
of good nature which expressed his character ; for 
though born and educated in the humblest rank, 
Cormack had a heart as generous and a head as 
clear as ever were praised or trusted in the high 
places of the world. Almost from his childhood 
he had been his father’s assistant in the support of 
that numerous family; and the young man had 
grown up bold of heart and strong of arm, to delve 
the soil or steer the fishing-boat, while among the 
hardy people of his district, if there was a difficult 
task to be accomplished, or a helping hand required, 
the man pitched upon was always Cormack Tierney. 
Janet and he had become acquainted at an early 
period of her service. Cormack was generally at 
work in the way of her duties about that country- 
house, and many an unasked help he gave. Janet 
had lonely as well as laborious days at the Manse, 
for Mrs. Dinsmore was seldom out of her room, 
and all the family kept for home consumption a 
species of pride or reserve, which prevented even 
a relative from ever forgetting her hunbler station, 
so Cormack and she naturally exchanged civilities, 
and had what his father called “ mighty sinsible 
discourse” between them. At length, however, 
old Tierney began to remark that his son rather 
preferred working in the minister’s fields, and 
Master Lesley appeared to have taken an unac- 
countable dislike to him. 

Lesley was the youngest, but by far the gravest 
and most taciturn of the minister’s sons. Allan 
and Archibald had larger frames and less swarthy 
faces—both were bolder in manner and more 
ready inreply; but in all matters of policy and 
emery not only his elder brothers, but the 
earned minister himself, admitted the superiority 
of Lesley’s genius, and allowed him a casting vote 
in their family councils. His aversion to Cormack 
was therefore followed by an almost immediate 
withdrawal of patronage from the Tierneys. The 
old man and his son were no longer permitted to 
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toil in the fields, where their place was now sup- 
ied by new labourers. Four additional brothers 
also grown up to make room scarce and Cor- 
mack’s services unnecessary at home; and the young 
man, little to the surprise of his neighbours, 
resolved to turn sailor. It was the period of oft- 
threatened and expected invasion from France ; 
the whole British navy was in requisition round 
their own coasts, and great ships of the line were 
seen in solitary bays and friths till then fre- 
quented only by fishermen, watching over every 
point accessible to the enemy. 

Cormack had been out in his boat one autumn 
morning, far off the entrance of Swilly, when a 
royal frigate bore down. He and his companions 
had never seen aught like that noble ship, and they 
gazed in wonder, till the captain, who had some 
questions to ask regarding the lough and its 
intricate navigation, invited Cormack to come on 
board. ‘There his answers were so clear and 
satisfactory as to win the commander's special 
favour, and he exhorted Cormack to become a sea- 
man, with the promise of a large bounty, and the 
more moving offer of taking him into his personal 
service. That captain was himself of an Irish 
though aristocratic family, young, but brave, in the 
service, and still remembered for his luckless fate 
and the generous disposition which almost re- 
deemed the follies of his wayward youth. 

It was a proud but sorrowful day among the 
Tierneys when Cormack came home with a faith- 
ful translation of all the captain said, including 
certain references to the probability of himself, in 
time, turning out a commander, and declared his 
intention of immediately joining the frigate, which 
was expected to cruise about the western coast of 
Ulster for some months. His mother dilated in 
her own style on the “dangers of the says,” and 
the chances of coming back “ widout aither leg or 
arm ;” but Cormack said “a boy might have raisons 
of his own for takin’ to the wather ;’ and as “his 
ould hook had been forgot in the minister's kitchen 
last Lammas,” he would go for it “that evenin’, 
jist to lave things raglar.” 

Janet was hard at work in the kitchen of the 
old Manse. It was the afternoon of a sultry 
autumn day, and the shearers had gone back to 
the harvest-field after dinner, leaving her the 
solitary though not easy task of setting the house 
in order and preparing for another meal. 

The number of wooden and pewter utensils 
which lay before her to wash and scour must have 
appalled any woman less familiar with the duty ; 
but, with bare arms, handkerchief laid aside, and 
gown tucked up, Janet laboured upon them as 
usual, though her thoughts seemed not in the 
work. ‘The Manse was silent, save in the sounds 
of her industry. Mrs. Dinsmore had retired, as 
her custom was, for an afternoon sleep. The 
minister sat among black-lettered folios, studying 
the doctrine of the eternal procession, which had 
latterly engrossed his attention, and his three sons 
were, for once, with the shearers. 

Janet's meditations were deep, but not such as 
to prevent her hastily seizing her handkerchief as 
a tall figure passed the window, and the outer 





door, which in that old house opened directly int, 
the kitchen, was lightly tapped upon. 

“Come in,” said Janet, and the invitatiun Was 
followed by “Good luck till yer work,” from Cop. 
mack Tierney, who entered with an ill-concealeg 
anxiety in his look. 

“Thank ye, Cormack,” said the woman, cop. 
fusedly, as she tried to arrange her gown; but thg 
expression passed quickly from Janet's sensjbje 
face. “Won't ye sit down,” she continued, “ay 
tell us all about yer people, this fine haryeg 
weather ?” 

“They're all well, thank God,” said Cormack. 
“an’ a’m come for me ould hook ; the boys might 
want it, an’ me far away.” 

“Ts it thrue that yer going to be a sailor, then? 
said Janet, dropping a dish, which was fortunately 
pewter. 

“'Thrue enough. Where's the use of stayin’ whip 
the captain wants me, an’ nobody else will? A’p 
to be his own perpiquil sarvint, an’ who knows 
what a boy might come till? There’s fiddlin’ 
Brine’s son, they tell me, cum home a liftinint,” 
said Cormack. 

“ Ye'll rise, if ivir man did it,” responded Janet, 
falling resolutely again to the dish, “and your 
friends will be proud to hear of it; but they say 
men cai learn wicked ways at sea, and that cap- 
tain’s not the best example.” 

“Tl learn no wicked ways, Janet,’ cried Cor- 
mack, with trembling eagerness. “ Goodness knows, 
it wis niver the notion of seein’ fine countrys an’ 
fightin’ the French wud take me to say ; but, Janet, 
maybe ye wouldn't refuse to be a liftinint’s lady?” 

“ Cormack,” said Janet, turning full upon him, 
while the young man sat amazed at her strange 
look of mingled resolution and regret ; “ Cormack 
Tierney, I wish you well, an’ I'll never see your 
fellow ; but the riches of this world wouldn't tempt 
me to marry the man that boweth down his soul 
and conscience to a poor worm of the dust like 
himself.” 

“We might cum to tarms about that, Janet,’ 
said poor Cormack; but here their conversation 
was cut short, for, with his wonted grave look and 
steady step, in walked Master Lesley. 

“You can’t see my father at this time of day, 
Cormack,” said he, glancing reproof at Janet, who 
scrubbed away as though nothing worthy of note 
had happened. “I don’t think he has any work 
for you,” he continued. “ But now that I remem- 
ber, they say you're going to be a sailor.” 

Cormack confirmed that report, and repeated the 
tale of his old hook in civil terms, but with the 
scornfully independent air of one who knew his 
real inferior through all the chances of birth and 
education. That was more than Master Lesley bad 
reckoned on or could endure ; and, losing his well- 
guarded temper, he replied fiercely— : 

“You had no business, sir, to leave your dirty 
tools in our kitchen, to have an excuse for troubling 
a minister’s house.” 

“Master Lesley,” said Cormack, as he rose and 
looked him full in the face, “my tools, and hands 
too, may be dirty, but they hive been always used 
in honest work ; and that’s more nor could be said 








ople’s, if all stories is thrue. But here's 
my ould hook,” and he took the article from its 

‘we behind the kitchen door. “ Farewell, Miss 
lbea added the young man, his look chang- 
ing to one of deep respect, though the hardly 
suppressed grief was in his eyes, as Janet agg 
gave him her hand ; “ if ever I come back, it will 
be to see you, for all yer frindliness to a poor boy 
below ye, both in people an’ larnin’.” 

«Farewell, Cormack,” said Janet ; “a'll be glad 
to see you Whenever you come. God bless you,” 
che added in a lower tone, “an’ keep you from 
evil.” 1 
éNivir fear!’ said Cormack. “Good evenin’, 
Masther Lesley, wishin’ ye bether timpir ;” and he 
and his hook were gone. 

« He had better not come back here, the Papist 
rufian!” cried Lesley, as soon as Cormack was out 
of hearing. “I'll teach him, for his impudence in 
speaking up to a minister's son; but the like 
couldn't be done without encouragement, and I 
wonder, Miss Janet, that you havn't more spirit 
than to disgrace your religion and family by bring- 
ing a beggarly Catholic about you. You that 
might be gentlewoman, if you would only take 
advice. Janet, did you hear that I’m to go to 
college next winter, and be my father’s successor ?” 

“It’s mighty kind of you, Masther Lesley,” said 
Janet, still calmly scrubbing, “to take such a care 
of my doings, considering that I’m just three years 
older, and used to work hard for myself. As for 
Cormack Tierney, he is but an ignorant Catholie— 
Lord guide us all to the truth !—but I wish those 
that know better would always act as honestly ; 
and, once for all, Master Lesley, remember, I want 
to hear no nonsense in the shape of advice from 
my master’s son, and have no notion of ever being 
a gentlewoman.” 

Lesley’s eye flashed rage, but he made no reply ; 
for at that moment his two elder brothers swag- 
gered in, swearing they would work no more, and 
he had no wish that they should remark him in 
conversation with Janet. Indeed, that was not the 
only secret their younger brother kept from them. 
The minister had, for some unexplained reason, 
probably grounded on his knowledge of their cha- 
tacters, though by no means a scrupulous man, 
long declined putting any of his sons into his own 
profession, though often pressed to the step by 
advising friends and relations. It was now Lesley’s 
great ambition to be his successor in the Manse ; 
and he had been trying many a persuasive art with 
the old man, whose money had grown scarce in 
the course of mismanaging years, to dispose of 
part of his large farm and defray the expense of 
his education with the proceeds. 

On that point Lesley had found the minister 
altogether impracticable ; he was determined to 
leave the farm entire among his sons ; but the family 
man of business did not despair of ultimate success, 
Which had been rather anticipated in his commu- 
ag to Janet. The offects of that measure 

at once so unexpected and unpleasing, that 
aster Lesley’s interest in, and guardian care of, 
Cousin, changed from that hour to a suspicious 
‘eserve in her presence, and a vigilant, though 


of some pe 
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‘carefully concealed, surveillance of her movements. 


The minister's son had little to discover. Janet 


had spoken of Cormack exactly a8 was to be 


expected from her Presbyterian faith and superior 
education, not to say connexions; but ever after 
the young man rowed out in his father’s boat to 
join the frigate (which took place on the day fol- 
lowing that of the hook), she looked anxiously out 
on the sea in cloudy evenings, and spoke kindly to 
the Tierneys when she met them. The seaward 
looks grew longer, as the stormy, winter nights 
drew on. The frigate was sometimes seen from 
Fannet Point ; and old Tierney brought back from 
his expeditions against the herrings, which now 
appeared on the coast, such news of Cormack as the 
family were proud to tell any listener. What 
kindness the captain had shown him, and how the 
seamen admired his Irish songs; how he wore a 
clean shirt every day, like a gentleman, and pro- 
mised to come and see them with his quarter's 
wages, before the frigate sailed for the high seas. 
Janet heard all, but Master Lesley’s espionage 
did not escape her observation, and had the natural 
effect of making the woman attentive to his 
motions. They were through crooked ways, but 
not without disappointment. 

The harvest turned out wet; the Dinsmore 
crop was, in consequence, worse saved than 
usual; and most of his parishioners being simi- 
larly situated, the minister’s stipend fell into 
considerable arrears. These family misfortunes 
made Lesley’s prospect of the university fainter 
than ever, especially as his father continued 
to maintain the integrity of the farm with that 
silent determination peculiar to him even in his 
family circle, in spite of Lesley’s unwearied 
efforts to secure his partiality by application to 
the Latin classics and old divines, while his 
brothers amused themselves with the rod or gun. 
Both Lesley and they had, however, other pursuits 
and associates. Old Hugh, the minister's servant, 
was the patriarchal but little regarded chief of a 
family, or rather tribe, celebrated as the MacKearns, 
who occupied a wretchedly cultivated farm close 
upon the Point, and had a reputation for all that 
was unlawful in the parish. Their farm was said 
to have been purchased by the plunder obtained 
from an American ship, wrecked on a Christmas 
night, about forty years before. There were 
nephews, sons, and grandsons of old Hugh residing 
in a group of cabins upon it, and many an after 
tale of connexion with smugglers and illicit dis- 
tillation followed the family. The former had 
been broken off ever since the appearance of the 
frigate on the coast, which prevented the approach 
of the friendly lugger ; but the latter business was 
known to be permanently carried on in a sort of 
rude vault, the entrance to which was beneath the 
hearthstone in the principal cabin; and there were 
few farmers in Fannet who had not held shares in 
that manufacture. No Church had claimed the 
MacKearns for generations. The Catholics of the 
parish insisted that they ought to be Presby- 
terians ; and, by their own accourt, their ances- 
tors had come to Fannet with the Dinsmores, of 
whom they had always been the faithful though 
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ungovernable dependants. Old Hugh, minister's 
man as he was, fully represented the temper and 
habits of his house—moody and taciturn among 
his neighbours, seldom on friendly terms with his 
relations, except when engaged with them on some 
perilous project, but trusty and unscrupulous as a 
watch-dog in the service of his employer. Like 
most bodies, the MacKearns had one master-spirit 
among them. Young Hughie—as, in distinction 
from his senior, the parish called a short, square, 
sinister-looking man, whose coal-black hair had 
begun to grizzle—was the acknowledged leader of 
his clan, and the humble friend of Lesley and his 
brothers. Janet, indeed, presumed, from circum- 
stances of which she was cognizant, that the minister's 
sons had that season intrusted him with a quantity 
of grain, on which to employ his still for their pri- 
vate benefit ; nor was the transaction deemed extra- 
ordinary. But there was one fact concerning young 
Hughie that puzzled Janet’s mind for many a day. 
He had a habit, somewhat rare in Ireland, of speak- 
ing through his nose, and that in such a manner 
as made the voice unmistakeable to any who had 
once heard it. Her sleeping apartment was right 
above that of the young men—but one being allowed 
to the three in that old country Manse—and Janet, 
who slept lightly in spite of her busy days, was 
often awoke by what she believed to be the voice 
of young Hughie heard through the rudely-finished 
ceiling conversing with the brothers, on nights 
when the family had retired early, though it was 
the minister’s invariable practice to lock the outside 
door, and retain the key in his own custody till 
morning. 

It was with strange terror that Janet heard that 
nasal twang in the dead of the winter night. How 
Hughie got in wasthe mystery to her. Well she 
knew it was not with the minister’s knowledge, for 
he never patronised the MacKearns; and if at all 
aware of the private doings of his sons, it was his 
policy to appear utterly unacquainted with them. 
Janet had followed that example, as became her 
position in the household; but often had the 
woman's serious Presbyterian ideas regarding the 
proprietors of a Manse and its inmates been 
shocked since her coming; and now that her 
nightly rest was disturbed by consultations con- 
cerning potall singlings, and the disposal of “the 
stuff,” as Hughie, like most of his class, called it, 
not to speak of his mysterious admission, Janet 
determined to look out for another service as soon 
as convenient. Meantime the year wore away. 
Christmas came and passed unmarked in_ the 
Manse; for however lax on other subjects, Mr. 
Dinsmore was strict on that, in the fashion of old 
Neformers; and Janet received the accustomed 
shilling and cup of tea from the hands of her 
exemplary mistress on New-year’s morning, the 
only token of festivity ever permitted in that 
feastless house. 

The winter had been calm and cold; but old 
people prophesied that, as the season advanced, 
there would be more than ordinary storms on the 
coast of annet. The Tierneys too were in trouble; 
for Cormack had not yet visited them, and reports 
were abroad of the great ship being about to leave 





their shores. Its crew had led a life more gay thay 
wise under their liberal captain; money had beep 
scattered in all the hamlets on the coast, and 
every description of company entertained on 

till the soberly inclined of the community ¢op. 
cluded that the sooner the frigate was off the 
better. 

Janet felt these rumours press heavily on her 
mind when undressing one Sabbath night. The 
minister was absent officiating for a reverend 
brother, some thirty miles distant, and the house. 
hold kept early hours on Sunday ; but the weather 
which had been boisterous all day, with heayy 
showers of hail, became a pertect storm by 
nightfall. 

Janet had said her prayers as usual, with g 
fervently added petition for those that had gone 
down to the sea in ships, but she could not sleep, 
Every blast that shook the old house roused her 
with a start of terror, for she thought the roar of 
the sea came mingled with the wind. There was 
a sudden lull, such as comes at times when great 
tempests seem gathering for a fiercer burst. Janet 
had composed herself again with a short prayer, 
when her devotions were interrupted by the 
undoubtable voice of Hughie below, exclaiming, in 
a tone of triumph, “ Masther Lesley, an’ all on 
yes! get up, and come away; the frigate’s com’ up 
the lough with the win’ drivin’ her right ashore, 
Wan sight ov a fire wud bring her on the rocks 
now in half an hour!” 

The words were followed by a sound of whisper- 
ing, and hasty movements, and then all was silent, 
except the tempest, which rose with double fury. 
Janet's blood ran cold; in the confusion of terror 
she thrust on her garments, and sought a light at 
the kitchen hearth, for the darkness of her own 
room was intolerable. Once fairly beside the yet 
smouldering fire, her strong sense and religious 
principles made Janet half ashamed of such over- 
mastering fear. But what meant Hughie’s words 
about the frigate, and how did he _ enter? 
Instinctively she stepped to the young men’s door; 
there was not a sound within, but the voice of 
Mrs. Dinsmore was now heard, evidently from 
beneath her own bed-clothes—that good woman's 
refuge in all times of trouble—loudly calling for 
Janet and acandle. Her indolent soul was regu 
larly roused, and no wonder ; for higher and higher 
the tempest grew, making every timber in the 
dwelling creak, and driving whole volleys of bail 
and sleet against the windows. 

“Tt’s a fearful night, Janet,” said she, as soon # 
the welcome servant and candle appeared. 
wonder the boys can sleep !” 

Janet did not answer; for that instant, far above 
the storm, came the boom of a cannon, followed by 
another and another; and she knew, from many 
tale of shipwreck, that it was the frigate in sor 
distress. Janet rushed to the window, and tt 
to look out through the driving hail ; it was 
dark ; but, far in the Swilly direction, there To 
flashes of red light through the tempest, as if the 
frigate were sending up rockets, while the th 
of the waves on that rocky coast appalled her very 
heart. 
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« For mercy’s sake, Janet, go and wake the | 


3!” cried Mrs. Dinsmore. 

‘And not without dark expectations of discovery, 
per servant hurried to their door. Loudly she 
called, and knocked, but there was no answer. She 
turned the handle, but the door was barred within. 
Nerved by fear and amazement, Janet shook it with 
all her strength, till the old fastening gave way, and 
she rushed into the apartment. ‘To her horror the 

bed was dishevelled and empty; and there 
was a wild waving among the innumerable old 

ents that hung low in a dark corner at its 
foot. As she approached, the wind blew out her 
candle; but under the old clothes Janet felt a door, 
not three feet in height, opening in the wainscoat 
which covered that side of the room, and left ajar 
by a hasty exit. Scarce knowing what she did, 
the girl crept through an arch in the thick wall 
beyond, and almost fell down a steep flight of 
steps into what seemed a narrow passage, through 
which the wind blew fiercely from some aperture 
at itsfurther extremity. Then fear overcame her, 
and she could go no further, but hurried back to 
light her candle in the kitchen. Janet was stoop- 
ing for that purpose at the hearth, and trying to 
listen for the cannon of the frigate, when a hand 
was laid lightly on her shoulder, and rising, with 
the light in her hand, she saw Cormack, with 
dripping hair and clothes, standing close behind her. 

“ Janet,” said he, in a low tone, “our ship’s gone 
to pieces, and the captain’s waiten for me; but 
ask Misther Lesley for the bag he took from me 
at the Seal’s Rock, wid all the masther’s money, 
an’ a brooch for you in it.” 

“Cormack, dear!” said Janet, “how did you 
escape?” But the figure stepped back as she 


spoke, changing to a grey colour of mist, and in| 


another instant she was alone. 
“Are they up, Janet?” cried Mrs. Dinsmore, 
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The storm abated slowly towards morning, and 
ithe peasantry crowded to the coast, but little 
of that great wreck did the sea ever restore. At 
day-break the Tierneys found a dog whining at 
their door, with the captain’s name on its brass 
collar; and, from some fancied association with 
poor Cormack, they kept and fed the creature on the 
best their cabin afforded, till it was claimed by the 
captain’s family as a memorial of that ill-fated 
gentleman. It was remarked that the MacKearns 
looked for no share of the wreck, and were ever 
after careless and even insolent to the Dinsmores, 
all but old Hugh; though the junior chief, when 
intoxicated, which latterly became of frequent 
occurrence, stoutly maintained that “ Master Lesley 
had overreached him intirely.” 

As for the minister's family, money, in the shape 
of gold coin, was plenty with them for years; but 
it was said their servant had, during the storm, seen 
or heard something which frightened her at the 
Manse, as she left it next day for her brother's 
house, and could not be induced to return. ‘Those 
who knew Janet averred she was never the same 
woman after, though still regular in her work, and 
strict in attendance on religious duties. She would 
spin for days together in silence, rigidly avoided 
the sight or mention of the Dinsmores, and seemed 
strangely disturbed on stormy nights. Master 
Lesley went to Glasgow University on the follow- 
ing winter; but the expenses of his education 
there were such as to impoverish his parents. He 
was expelled in the third session for intolerable 
conduct, and at length became a soldier. 

Mrs. Dinsmore slipped out of life unnoticed, as 
her course had been; and the minister died at an 
advanced age, leaving a ponderous manuscript of deep 
divinity, which his sons were advised not to pub- 
‘lish. Allan and Archibald both married landed 
' heiresses in different parts of the country, and made 





thrusting out her head as the girl staggered in, haste to sell their Fannet farm. The Manse was, 
and dropped upon the floor. From that position in consequence, occupied by new tenants, who, 
the good woman raised her by slow degrees, and many years after the transaction related, found a 
at last succeeded in placing her where she had staircase and a subterraneous passage, long closed, 
found refuge for more than thirty years. Having but intended to communicate with a very deep and 
then vainly alarmed the house, for even old Hughie | ancient cellar, in which arms and remnants of 
had not remained in it, Mrs. Dinsmore dressed | ship's furniture, marked with the name of the 
herself and watched beside her servant for the rest | Saldanha frigate, were discovered, in support, as 
of the night—a night long remembered on the | it was believed, of that popular tradition, which 
western coast of Ulster, for in its fearful tempest the | still points to the family we have called Dinsmore 
Saldanha, a frigate of forty-eight guns, was wrecked | as the last Wreckers of F’annet. 

of Fannet Point, and every soul on board perished. | 








EPIGRAPH, 


For a Statue of Iris. 


Down to the where Elissa in long death-agony lingers, 
Iris, at Juno’s hest, stoops to release her from pain : 

Frees her soul with the severed tress ; and now, in her fingers 
Bearing the type of death, soars to Olympus again. 
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THE FARMERS AND PROTECTION. 


Tue cry that the British farmer is in process of | 


being ruined, with which certain parties are at 
present straining their throats, would be very | 
startling if it were not very old, very painful if it 
did not on scrutiny turn out to be very nonsensical. | 
What a calamity, we say in all seriousness and 
respect, would be the ruin of an industry so exten- 
sive and beneficial as agriculture, and classes so 
numerous and estimable as those engaged in it. | 
With Sir James Graham (who, we may presume, 
still retains his natural preferences, though he} 
no longer thinks it right to carry them out into 
political injustice), we love “the breezy call of, 
incense-breathing morn” ten thousand times better 
than “the dismal tocsin of the factory bell,” and 
think the peasant (as painted in poet's verses, 
rather than as in Poor-law Reports) much more) 
picturesque and likeable than the Manchester 
tenter or Dundee heckler. With Cowper, we 
lean sentimentally to the doctrine, that “God made 
the country and man made the town.” But we 
love agriculturists, though, perhaps, too well, 
yet wisely, and do not go the length of thinking 
that injustice should be done in the hope of 
pleasing them, any more than we think it need be 
done for the purpose of preserving them. And if, 
in any special and emphatic sense, “God made the 
country,’ why then the more preposterous and 
supererogatory in man to think that the existence 
of that creation is in any way dependant on his 











coming to the help of Heaven with unjust and arti- 
ficial devices. In a word, we cannot discover that 
the British agriculturist—possessing, among other 
advantages, a good soil, and the cheapest capital, 
and dearest and surest market in the world— 
should be dependant for his existence or prosperity 
on anything save his own industry or energy ; and 
we hope to succeed in showing that, when mis- 
leading and irrelevant details are laid aside, and | 
the broad, plain, unassailable facts come into sight, | 
the interests and safety of our agriculturists will 
be seen to rest in the laws, not of Parliament, but 
of Nature. | 

Why is the British agriculturist likely to be 
ruined? And how is it proposed to save him? 





which have appeared in “ Blackwood’s Magazine’ 
not, we honestly confess, because we think thy 
these contain the most skilful statement of the 
Protectionist case, but because the Protectionists 
themselves have at least affected so to re 

them, and also because they comprise, though jing 


prolix, confused, and often exaggerated form, 


almost all the doctrines and assertions—the falsities 
in principle and in fact—on which the party are 
struggling to live. In proceeding to meet these 
writers on the question of the position and prospects 
of the British agriculturist, both as to the more 
general features of the question, and as to those 
relating to the present time and circumstances, we 
do so protesting, on the ground of common senge 
and common justice, that no statistics, though ag 
accurate as “Blackwood’s” are fabulous, and no 
argumentation, though as sound as “ Blackwood's” 
is worthless, are capable of proving that to any com- 
munity, and least of all to the most commercial 
and manufacturing community in the world, cheap 
bread can be other than a blessing, or a bread-tax 
other than a wrong and a curse. 

The ery of agricultural ruin is, as we have said, 
an old one, which brings us at once into the midst 
of our averment, that Protection is, in reality, no 
benefit to the agriculturist, or, at least, to the farmer 
or rent-payer. If agricultural complaints had 
begun with Free-trade, then there would have been 
a reasonable presumption that agricultural distress 
had begun then too, or even that Free-trade and 
distress stood in the relation of cause and effect; 
but the fact is, and a very significant fact it is, that 
agricultural complaints began, not with Free-trade, 
but with Protection! We say so in the most 
unreserved and literal sense. Some people are 
apt to be moved to pity for the complainants, and 
misgivings as to their own principles, by the loud- 
ness (not the general prevalence) of the present ery 
of distress: but their hearts would have been alto- 
gether broken, and their heads altogether mystified, 
by the far more pitiable and general groans ffom 


‘the same quarter which were uttered at short 


intervals during the era of Protection, beginning 
at a high pitch the very first year, and continuing 





He is likely to be ruined, we are told, because he almost to the very last. The present outery # 
is unable to compete with foreigners; and he is to mere child’s piping to the lusty yell which rang 
be saved by Protection, in the shape of a duty on through the agricultural districts in the autumn 
imports. Our position is, that he can compete and winter of the year one of Protection (i. ¢. 1816 
with the foreigner, if he gets, or rather gives of the Christian era—and deep disgrace it was 
himself, fair play at home; and that Protection! such a law should have come into existence in the 
never can, and never has, done anything but mis-|1815th year of Christianity) ; and the speeches 
lead and disappoint him. In establishing that’ the Stanleys and D' Israelis, in the Parliament of 
position, we shall deal only with broad and 1850, are cheerful and reasonable compared wi 
established facts, which have been almost covered | the speeches with which the Gooches, the Wee 
upamid the rubbish of details of a partial, personal, terns, the Sumners, and other leaders of the thea 
or temporary nature ; and, to avoid cavil, we shall | “country party” opened the session of 1816. 
draw most of our facts, as well as of our specimens! Although unwilling to pause, the history of 

of the enemy’s devices, from a quarter regarded as few months succeeding the imposition of Protection 
of high authority on the other side. We select! is so very instructive, and has been so nearly for 
for text a series of articles, six or eight in number, gotten, that we cannot refrain from recalling tw 
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three of its main features and incidents. Every- 


body knows, or must, in courtesy, be presumed to 


know, that the Corn-law which passed in 1815, 
snd remained unaltered till 1827-8, prohibited all 
« nortation till the price of wheat was above 80s. 
Be quarter. Save for the fear of frightening off the 
reader by the appearance of tedious minuteness, 
we could give extracts from the speeches of “ the 
country party” in 1846, such as the readers of these 

resent days would think must have been the over- 
done caricatures of some reckless opponent. All 
we can do, and it is enough for the strict purpose 
‘n hand, is, to cite a few sentences from the Par- 
jjamentary narrative of that very quiet and impar- 
ial record, the “ Annual Register :”— 


“No domestic subject, during the present year (1816), 
has more forcibly acted upon the public feelings than that 
of the state of agriculture. It had long been a topic inci- 
dentally touched upon in parliamentary discussions, when, 
on March 7th, Mr. Western, Member for Essex, rose, pur- 
suant to notice, to move that the House resolve itself into 
a committee of the whole House, to take into considera- 
tion the distressed state of the agriculture of the United 
Kingdom. In his introductory speech the hon. member 
said, ‘ Between two and three years ago, agriculture was in 
a flourishing and prosperous state ; and yet, within the short 
period which has since elapsed, thousands have been already 
ruined, and destruction seems to impend over the property 
of all those whose capital is engaged in the cultivation of 
the soil !’”” 


And this within a year after the enactment of a 
law prohibiting importation under 80s., when no 

in had been imported, and when the price in 
the British market was nearly double the price in 
the natural or world’s market! The following 
are the chief, or more curious, of the long string of 
resolutions founded on this speech :— 


“That the portion of the community whose capitals are 
engaged in agriculture, as well as those numerous classes 
whose employment depends thereon, are at present suffer- 
ing under UNEXAMPLED distress. 

“That the demand for the extended produce of our agri- 
culture is, at this time, insufficient to produce that price 
which is necessary to cover the heavy charges and bur- 
thens upon it. 

“That, in order to equalise the supply of grain, and 
promote its cultivation, it is desirable that an appropria- 
tion should be made from the extra produce of abundant 
harvests to supply the deficiency of seasons less favourable. 

“That the admission of foreign corn to be warehoused 
prevents such application of our own occasional abun- 

» and assigns to foreign agriculture the formation 
of these stores which might otherwise be created from 
the produce of ourown. 

That it is, therefore, expedient to repeal so much of 
: act of . session for the regulation of the corn-trade 

rmits the w } i i 
duty free, warehousing of foreign corn at all times 

“That, in order further to promote the appropriation of 
part of our present abundance, and reserve it for future 
consumption, it is expedient to aid the means of those 
individuals who may be disposed so to employ their 
a by an advance of Exchequer Bills to a limited 

“That it is expedient to impose additional duties and 
restrictions on the importation of all articles the produce of 


f reign agriculture. 


S at it is expedient, under due limitation, to encou- 
4 by bounty or drawback, the EXPORTATION of the redun - 
Produce of the agriculture of the United Kingdom.” 


We submit these resolutions as absolute proof 
“ agricultural complaint is not only an old thing, 
4 thing entirely inevitable and insatiable. The 
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agriculturists had, at that moment, the monopoly 
of the market, and double the nataral price, and 
they were “suffering under unexampled distress.” 
They had got, in 1815, all they asked or were 
able to conceive, and in 1816 they were only the 
more clamorous for something else. They had got 
a monopoly under all circumstances but those of 
famine, and they wanted a monopoly in famine 
periods too. They had got from the legislature 
the means of preventing the foreigner selling in 
any but famine years, and now they asked from 
the legislature a loan of national money that 
they themselves might be enabled to refrain from 
selling below famine prices, thus making every 
year, whether Heaven sent abundance or dearth, 
alike a year of famine. They had got absolute 
prohibition, and now they asked, incoherently and 
unintelligibly, for “ additional duties and restric- 
tions.” And, finally, having got the foreigner 
prohibited from importing, they now asked that 
they themselves should be paid for exporting— 
paid for exporting to countries where food was 
half the price, and from a country where multi- 
tudes were starving at the very moment, and 
where, in a few weeks afterwards, there was abso- 
lute national famine. For, the dispensations of 
Providence, coming in aid of the wicked and per- 
verse efforts of man to procure the curse of dearth, 
the hopes of the Corn-law-makers were soon most 
amply and awfully realised. While the above reso- 
lutions were still under debate in the House, wheat 
sprung up 6s. a quarter at Wakefield on one day, 
and went on rising till, before the end of the year, it 
reached, on the monthly average, 103s. a quarter. 
By the middle of May, the labourers, we mean 
especially the agricultural labourers, were starv- 
ing, and riots and incendiary fires spread over the 
whole country. A specimen or two again from 
the cool and condensed account of the “ Annual 
Register ?’— 

“The domestic distress which principally engaged the 
public attention in the early part of this year, was that of 
the agricultural portion of the community. The subject 
had occupied a large share of the deliberations of the pre- 
ceding session of Parliament, and it continued to employ 
the cares of a sitting committee in the House of Commons, 
which received voluminous reports of facts and opinions 
from every part of the kingdom. The mass of discordant 
matter communicated to the committee in the progress of 
inquiry so much retarded any parliamentary determination 
respecting the resolutions, that no alteration in the law 
had taken place when a change of circumstances had 
given a very different idea of the state of the country 
The year’s produce of grain proved so deficient in quantity, 
and inferior in quality that, after the harvest, the price 
rapidly ascended beyond the point at which the ports 
were open for importation; and the dearth extending 
through most of the countries of Europe, anxious looks 
were cast towards those quarters whence foreign supplies 
might be procured in aid of our boasted home resources. 
Distress now appeared among the cultivators of the land 
in a different shape, and the complaints were of scanty 
and ruined crops, and the poor in danger of starving. 
Before the year closed, riots broke out in some parts, 
occasioned by the sudden rise of the markets. The dis- 
content among the inferior ranks of people, occasioned 
by the want of regular employment, and by reduced 
wages, first began to assume a menacing ap nee in the 
counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, Huntingdon, and Cambridge, 
where nightly assemblages were held, threatening letters 
were sent, and houses, barns, and rick- were set on 
fire. The most remarkable of these unhappy incidents 
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sakind of organised insurrection in the Isle of Ely, 
which was not su without a strong hand, and 


which terminated in the trial of a large number of crimi- 
nals, by a commission, several of whom paid with 


their lives their daring attacks upon the peace of society.” 
These outbreaks did not occur, as might be 
inferred from the wording of the above extract, 
after harvest, but chiefly in spring and early sum- 
mer, within two or three weeks of the time when the 
House of Commons was deliberating on some more 
potent mode of raising prices than enacting absolute 
monopoly below famine prices. For instance,— 


“May 19th.—The Sheriff of Suffolk, and Mr. Willett, 
the banker, of Brandon, near Bury, arrived in town, at 


the Secretary of State’s office, express, with an account of | Y 


the alarming state of the county, and to request the 
assistance of Government to restore tranquillity. The 
public have been for some time apprised of various out- 
rages committed in that county, in the breaking of thresh- 
ing machines, and the destruction of barns, corn-stacks, 
&c., by fire, suspected to be wilful and malicious; the 
agents in which are presumed to be agricultural labourers, 
discontented because employment and advance of wages did 
not immediately follow the recent rise in the price of corn. 
These outrages were, however, only secret and isolated 
cases. It was not until the end of the week that the 
discontent of the lower orders broke out into open and 
general disturbance. 4 reduction in the price of bread 
and meat was the avowed object of the rioters. They had 
fixed a maximum for the price of both. They insisted 
that the price of wheat must be half-a-crown a bushel, 
and that of prime joints of beef fourpence per pound. 
Their whole number amounted to 1,500, divided into 
several parties, marching in several directions, for the 
purpose of attacking the houses of those persons who 
were obnoxious to them. They were armed with long 
heavy sticks, the ends of which, to the extent of several 
inches, were studded with short iron spikes, sharp at the 
sides and points. Their flag was inscribed, ‘Bread or 
Blood !’ and they threatened to march to London. 

“June 17th.—This day, at ten o’clock, the Hon. Mr. 
Justice Abbot, Mr. Justice Burrough, and E. Christian, 
Esq., Chief-Justice of the Isle of Ely, arrived in this 
town, preceded by a cavalcade consisting of the principal 
inhabitants, and immediately repaired to the court-house, 
where they opened a special commission for the tria] of 
the persons charged with having riotously assembled and 
committed various felonies at Littleport and Ely. 

“The trials commenced on the 18th, and were con- 
tinued daily to the 22nd, when they terminated with the 
capital conviction of 34 persons on charges of burglary 
and robbery. Mr. Justice Abbot then made an impres- 
sive address to the criminals, and having pronounced sen- 
tence upon each severally, he left five of them without 
hopes of mercy. 

“June 28th, Ely, Friday noon.—At nine o’clock this 
morning the ordinary performed his last religious offices, 
in the gaol, with the prisoners under sentence of death ; 
and about half an hour after, John Dennis, George Crow, 
William Beamis the elder, Thomas South the younger, 
and Isaac Harley, were brought out in a cart, covered 
with black cloth, to be conveyed to the usual place of 
execution. On a signal given, the drop fell, and they 
were launched into eternity almost without a struggle.” 


“The drop fell” with the famished and desperate 
agricultural labourers, but wheat rose to 80s. that 
very week. Now we do say that that is a history 
well fitted to give pause to those who are now 
calling out for “Protection” as if that were the 
sure means of giving prosperity to the tenant and 
content to the labourer. What do we find in the 


very year after Protection came into force, and 
when not a quarter of foreign grain could find its 
way to the market? The landlords and tenants 
complaining of unparalleled distress, and the agri- 
cultural labourers driven to crime and the gallows! 





It will be said that we are confounding mere Coin. 
cidence with cause and effect. We answer 

to a great extent, these things were plainly ang 
directly the effect of the Corn-laws ; that, at jj 
events, those laws did not prevent those 
evils, and therefore are manifestly worthless ag g 
cure for any lesser evils alleged to exist now; and 
that the circumstances are not singular in, nop 
unfairly chosen from, the history of Protection— 
complaints almost or quite as fierce (and, as yet 
we are speaking rather of complaints than of 
actual distress) being raised frequently, we might 
almost say unceasingly, during the whole thi 
rears that the system existed. We have takey 
1816 because it was the first, by no means becange 
it was the only, year affording evidence of oy 
assertion, that Protection has not and cannot 
benefit the farmer. We might have obtained, jp 
almost any one year up to 1827-8, when the 
sliding-scale was introduced, or almost any one 
year after that again, evidence sufficient for our 
object, all from the mouths of the agriculturists 


themselves. But indeed we have, in one view, 


been wasting time in showing that the agricul- 
turists (or rather, let us say, those presuming to 
speak in their name) were no more content under 
Protection than they are at present under Free- 
trade. The pages of “ Blackwood” himself have 
borne, almost monthly, evidence to it for years; 
and even when in the very act of arguing for s 
restoration of Protection, as a recipe for prosperity 
and content, he lets one of his chief authorities 
(February No., p. 224) reiterate the stubborn fact, 
“for a long time, under Protection, farming has 
been the very reverse of profitable.” Supposing 
for the moment that agriculturists never complain 
but when they suffer, it is easy to understand why 
they grumbled under a system “the very reverse 
of profitable,” but not easy, if at all possible, to 
understand why they should grumble with the 
object of being put under it again. 

If the agriculturists had only complained, and 
not also really suffered, under Protection, the case 
would still have been complete against them as to 
the untrustworthiness of their present complaints; 
for those who perpetually cry “ Wolf” cannot 
expect to be perpetually believed. But unforta- 
nately, although adding somewhat to the strength 
of our argument, there is evidence that they no 
only complained, but (we mean specially the tenant- 
farmers) really suffered; and it is very easy to see 
why it was so, and why it must have been so. 4 
the famous protest of Lord Grenville, emitted m 
the House of Lords, against the Corn-law of 1816 
(a noble document, which will live in our natio 
archives), three effects are accurately ascribed t 
monopoly, or Protection, the third of which 8 
the infallible destroyer of any benefit that persons 
in the position of tenant-farmers might hope t 
derive from the other two. “Monopoly,” 
Grenville, in words that have become almost house 
hold, “is the parent of scarcity, of dearness, and 
of uncertainty.” The tenant-farmer, we maintall, 
can have no real or permanent interest in scarcity 
and dearness, even did they come not accompanied 
and counterbalanced by uncertainty. the 
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whole and in the long run, he has to pay away, |and with wheat at 40s., letting as quickly and as 


under the name of rent, everything the land pro- 
daces above what is settled, in the higgling of the 
market, to be a reasonable payment for his labour 
and skill, and fair interest on his capital. Let the 
sices of produce be raised by artificial, « ¢., 
legislative means, and it is so much more rent to 
the landlord, not more profit to the tenant. The 
tenant-farmers must have forgotten this in 1815, 
when they looked, as they seem to have done, on 
Lord Grenville’s ascription of “ scarcity and dear- 
ness” to Protection as an argument for, and not 

‘nst: and some of them, a very few, seem 
‘nelined to forget it now. But even though scarcity 
and dearness, of themselves, could have been bene- 
fits to farmers, they came accompanied—and neces- 
sarily, inevitably accompanied—with something 
that much more than counterbalanced their “ uncer- 
tainty.” Uncertainty is inseparable from such a 
law as a Corn-law—a barrier feeble as a whole, 
full of cracks and flaws, and liable to dilapida- 
tion and destruction, set up against great laws 
of nature, always in operation at some point, 
and with some degree of pressure. But Pro- 
tection does more and worse to the tenant-farmer 
than accompany dearness and scarcity with what 
is, to him, with his fixed charges and generally 
ssanty capital, the ruinous element of uncer- 
tainty. While bringing greater fluctuation than 
attaches to the open or natural system, it pro- 
mises precisely the reverse; it promises greater 
steadiness, and deludes the farmer into proceeding 
on that hypothesis. ‘The law of 1815 was avow- 
edly passed with the intention and in the hope of 
making the minimum, or at least the average, price 
of wheat 80s. It was framed on the report of the 
Committee of 1814, which heard and adopted the 
evidence of a number of “leading agriculturists,” 
that wheat could not possibly be grown under that 
price, and under that price all imports were abso- 
lately prohibited. On the faith of this 80s. price, 
farmers offered rents in proportion. What fol- 
lowed? Before the end of the year the price was 
vus., and, at the commencement of the next, 52s., 
and, remember, not a quarter imported! That 
real agricultural distress immediately followed 
there is no doubt. The Board of Agriculture laid 
before Parliament what is now a very curious 
document, giving the results of a correspondence 
they had instituted with persons in numerous 
districts regarding the condition of agriculture 
and the “extent of the depression.” Out of 322 
letters, the expression in 103 is, “many farmers 
‘ave given notice to quit;” in 111, “several ;” in 
wt, “all that can ;” in only 71, “none.” Out of 
-J9 letters, 168 mention farms “unoccupied by 
tenants, being thrown on the landlords’ hands ;” 
“id 127 do not. It would thus appear that in the 
majority of districts farmers were leaving their 
“ims, and numerous farms were actually lying 
itoccupied. Even those landlords who look to 
vection and high prices as certain prosperity 
— i some consideration to the contrasting 
tiie arms lying vacant in 1816, under Pro- 
and farms (as they are doing at this 

ment, at least in Scotland) under Free-trade, 
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high as they have done for twenty years. 

It would be very easy to run over the history of 
the law of 1815, finding in every year additional 
proof of its inability to fulfil its promises, and of 
the “agricultural distress” which followed as a 
consequence; for instance, the year 1822, when 
the annual average was 44s. 7d., and the monthly 
average, in November, only 34s.—all under the 
80s. law! It would be easy, too, to show the 
same results as the operation of the sliding-scale of 
1828. But we shall only add those proofs of the 
utter inability of a Corn-law to fulfil its promises 
which are furnished by the very last Corn-law that 
was ever made in this country, or ever will be 
made—Sir Robert Peel’s amended sliding-scale of 
1842 ; and we shall go no further for the facts as 
to the intentions and results of that law than the 
very first page of “ Blackwood’s” dreary and inter- 
minable series of articles. The object of “ Black- 
wood,” at the commencement or foundation of his 
articles, is to show that Protection is efficacious for 
the two objects of insuring to the farmer “a pro- 
bable remunerating price,” and of guaranteeing 
that below any price specified in the law the 
‘farmers shall not be exposed to foreign competi- 
Ition. These two objects, in reality distinct, and 


i 
! 


‘not always, nor even necessarily, in connexion, 
“ Blackwood” blends and confounds in a very mis- 
leading style; but, nevertheless, the fact remains 
clear, that he does maintain that Protection is suf- 
| ficient to secure both. He quotes from Sir Robert 
Peel’s speech, in introducing the modification of 
1842, the statements—Ist, “ That, as long as wheat 
is under 5ls., you shall not be exposed to the 
importation of foreign corn;” and, 2nd, “ With 
reference to the probable remunerating price, I 
should be inclined to name 56s.” He then pro- 
ceeds to assert, not only that Sir Robert Peel 
framed his measures with a view to attaining these 
results of an average of 56s., and no importation 
below 51s. but that the measure actually did 
attain them. “Following out these views,” says 
he, “Sir Robert Peel introduced his sliding-scale 
of duties; and the result would seem, in a great 
measure, to vindicate his sagacity!” 

It is impossible to pass this without remarking 
that such an account of the operation of Sir Robert's 
modified sliding-seale is quite new, as coming 
from a Protectionist pen. As long as the scale 
was in existence, we heard of nothing from that 
quarter but complaints as to its utter failure to 
fulfil its promises; now that it is dead and gone 
for ever (for ever, you may depend upon it), we 
hear only of its great excellence and faithfulness. 
Your true Protectionist differs from ordinary men 
in always luxuriating in the pleasures of memory, 
and entirely repudiating the pleasures of hope. 
He never is, but always has been, blessed! And, 
stranger still, when you turn back to the records 
of the time of his past happiness, and of his pre- 
sent fond regrets, you find he was doing then 
just what he is domg now and always—grumbling 
most consumedly. He is like the re-married 
widower, who is perpetually throwing in the teeth 
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beauties of the first, with whom, however, while she 
remained onearth, he liveda life of incessant scolding 
and utter wretchedness. Under the law of 1816 (as 
we have above seen) the agriculturist grumbled most 
heartily, and, though he had got all, “asked for 
more ;” under the law of 1828 he grumbled again, 
and praised the law of 1815, the old object of his 
complaints; under the law of 1842 he grumbled 
again, and sighed for the law of 1528; and now, 
under the law of 1846, he threatens rebellion, and 
falls a-weeping at the memory of the happiness he 
enjoyed under the law of 1842. The corollary is, 
that, if he got back a little bit of Protection now, he 
would immediately set to abusing it, and telling 
us how well off he was under Free-trade. 

Dropping this digression, we join issue with 
“Blackwood” as to Protection having ever been 
able to give the farmer what it promised him, 
taking his own selected instance of the law of 1842, 
and dealing first with the more important of the 
two objects it promised—the maintenance of an 
average of 56s. We ask special attention to the 
gross and desperate trick by means of which 
“ Blackwood” tries to bring out of the figures of the 
period a result directly the reverse of that which 
they contain; and we ask this, not only with refer- 
ence to the point actually on hand, but because the 
trick about to be exposed is no more than a fair 
sample of fifty others which black-spot those arti- 
cles throughout. Having said, as above quoted, 
that Sir Robert Peel framed his measure with the 
view of maintaining an average of 56s., and pre- 
venting importation below 51s., and that the result 
“vindicated his sagacity,” he goes on—* Let us 
take the averages for the six years immediately 
following ”"—and he takes 1842-7 inclusive, and, 
lumping their prices together, brings out an aver- 
age of 55s. 74d.; on which he adds, in emphatic 
typography, “ It will thus be seen that the average 
price of wheat, during those years, was within 
Jivepence of the calculation made by Sir Robert.” 

“ Let us take !"—no indeed, we shall not let you 
take what does not belong to you. Such a “let us 
take’’ is just as cool and modest as a similar piece 
of politeness from a man theftuously thrusting his 
hand into another man’s desk or pocket. For— 
mark the over-done audacity of this amazing 
statist—three out of his six years were not under 
Sir Robert Peel’s bill at all! The year 1842 was 
not a “following” but a preceding year, the law 
of the working of which it is cited as an example 
having only been introduced and passed in the 
course of the year, and not coming into operation 
till somewhere about Midsummer. In 1846 Sir 
Robert Peel's other and last Corn-law, the one 
now in existence, which was known to have been 
determined on in December, 1845, came into 
operation; and in 1847, even that law—even the 
one-shilling duty, and also the Navigation Laws— 
was suspended, and importation was free. So that 
three out of the six years he assigns to the period of 
the law of 1842 belong to other and quite different 
periods: one to the period before the law existed, 
two to the period after the law was dead! 

It is curious that this writer's remarkable 
loss of memory as to dates and occurrences, 





here so outrageously manifested, is only inter. 
mittent ; his memory returns when he wang, 
it. Where his object is different from that with 
which we are here dealing—where, with wha 
success we shall hereafter examine, he is seeking 
through a comparison of 1845 with 1849, to show 
that our commerce has decreased under Free-trade 
—his memory is quite restored, and he speaks 
quite correctly (March No., p. 370, et passim) of 
“1845, the last year of Protection,” not the thirg 
last, as he classes it in the case before us. Now, 
why all this desperate and disgraceful trickery? 
Because he could not do without it; because his 
case is not one for honest means, but desperate, and 
requiring desperate handling. ‘The “average” he 
brings out of the six years is supplied solely by 
the three years he feloniously interpolates—the 
other three years, the only ones that have any 
right to be there, prove directly the opposite of 
what he wants to prove. What a dilemma is this! 
Three of his six years are forgeries, and the other 
three are destructive of his statements! The prices 
of the three years not under Sir Robert Peel’s bill of 
1842 (viz., 1842, 6, 7,) were respectively 57s, 3d, 
54s. 8d., and 69s. 9d.; the year, it will be seen, 
which brings the average up above the promised 
56s. being the year in which there was no duty at 
all! ‘The prices of the only three years (viz., 1543, 
4, 5) really under Sir Robert’s scale—which scale, 
be it remembered, “ Blackwood” says not only gua- 
ranteed, but gave, 56s.—were respectively 50s. 1d, 
51s, 3d. and 50s. 10d.! The price obtained was 
thus, as compared with the price promised, not, as 
“ Blackwood” asseverates, “within fivepence,” but 
more than five shillings below.’ It is not worth 
while to trouble farmers with the inquiry what 
they think of “ Blackwood’s” accuracy and honesty, 
but it ¢s worth while to ask them what they think 
of, and expect from, a system whose whole history 
is a series of failures and delusions like this? 
Turning for a moment to the other object which 
“Blackwood” says the Protection of 1842 both 
promised and performed—the prevention of im- 
ports below 51s.—we are saved a good deal of 
trouble by the enemy himself committing delibe- 
rate and elaborate suicide. On the same sheet, the 
first page of which he blots with the assertion 
that the law of 1842 succeeded in preventing 
imports under 56s., he sets himself, when he has 
other game in view, to prove that, under that law 
and with prices far below 56s., imports were made 
to an immense and disastrous extent. On page #4 
(January No.), he prints in flaming capitals the 
words of Sir R. Peel, in disclosing the objects of his 
bill—* This I will say, that, as long as corn is une 
51s., you shall not be exposed to the competitien 
of foreign corn,” and adds, that “the result vii- 
dicated Sir Robert's sagacity ;’ and then, @ 
page 102 (the prices for the three years during 
which the act continued in being, mark! in twe 
years below 51s. and in the other only three 
pence above), he says, “ We have had and 
evident experience of foreign production under the 
working of the Corn-law of 1842. We had a 
duty (!) of 20s. per quarter in actual operation () 
for four years; and in 1844 and 1845 such duly 
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for six months consecutively, at a time when our 

neral averages were only 46s, to 47s. a quarter.” 
Again (p. 102), “ Within the last five years we 
have been supplied, and that regularly, when wheat 
was at 46s. per quarter, and a duty of 20s. existed.” 
And once more, “ How was it that, for a long 

riod, foreign corn came in plentifully, paying the 
duty of 20s., when our home averages were at 46s. 
and 47s.?” So that Protection, which “ Black- 
wood” says, on one page, succeeded in excluding 
imports under 5ls., he declares on another per- 
mitted, in years when the prices were below that 
figure, corn not only to be imported, but to be 
imported “regularly” and “plentifully.” Any 
reader possessed of ordinary information, or even 
attention to what he is reading, will not fail to see 
that, inthe above statements, there are some things 
inconsistent one with another, and others incon- 
sistent with notorious facts, and even with possi- 
bility. But, though “ Blackwood” falls into these 
egregious transgressions with a view to a different 
purpose than the present, we are entitled, if not 
altogether bound, to take him as he stands. He 
cannot have it both ways. He cannot be allowed 
solemnly to declare his statements true when he 
discharges them against his opponents, and then 
repudiate them as untrue when he finds that they 
ext or crush himself. He cannot have both the 
privileges of honesty and the profits of the other 
thing. On a similar principle do we deal with 
the question he puts forth in. his most thundering 
style—* We ask the Free-traders—and we demand 
a distinct reply—for an explanation of the imports 
of 1845?’ Nay, honest Ebony! that is for you 
to explain—you who have just declared, as a 
reason why farmers should trust in Protection, 
that the law of 1842-5 was not only intended to 
prevent, but did succeed in preventing any impor- 
tation at the then prices. 

Having found from “ Blackwood’s” own mouth 
that Protection never did what it promised, and 
having his express declaration that “ under Pro- 
tection farming has been the very reverse of pro- 
fitable,” we might leave this part of his case to sink 
with its own weight ; but we may presume it will 
be said that beyond the lowest depth of “the very 
reverse of profitable” a lower deep now opens wide 
to devour the farmer—some depth of unprofitable- 
hess to be described by some stronger epithet than 
“the very reverse of profitable,” a depth at which 
farming will not only be unprofitable but impos- 
sible. It is with the view of proving this comfort- 
able conclusion that “ Blackwood” has concocted a 
series of tables, pretending to show the returns for 
certain farms at Protection prices and at Free- 
trade prices. We bring against these tables the 
charge of being utterly unsound in the principle 
of their construction, and utterly inaccurate in 
their details: of being based on glaring mis- 
statements as to the past, and worthless assump- 
tions as to the future; and in their figures and 
minutise “cooked” to an extent that might make 
‘ven Hudson blush; and, beyond this, we assert 

even though they were all truth and accuracy, 

Y prove nothing as to farming being likely to 
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was paid, week after week, and in the latter year| be unprofitable, far less impossible, under Free- 
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trade, nay, they prove the very reverse. 

Though somewhat out of order, we take this 
point first, viz., that these tables, doctored though 
they have been for that end, prove nothing that 
should make the farmer despond. After the sta- 
tists have exhausted all their powers of exaggera- 
tion as to the past, and diminution as to the future, 
the grand fact still remains, that, keeping wages 
and all the other items of expenditure at their pre- 
sent level, the rent is not absorbed. Any reader 
who will pick out the results on this important 
point from among the tangled and immethodical 
“Statements,” will find that the statists can only 
claim to have proved that, if all their gloomiest 
predictions should come true, the rents of the six 
farms specified, or rather supposed, must come 
down to the following amount, in each of the 
cases, from I. to VI. respectively; from S00/. to 
282/.; from 800/. to 384/.; from 262/. to 115/.; 
from 8O0O/. to 3001; from 900/. to 4001; from 
1,440/. to 6001. These may be large reductions, 
but the fact remains proved by “ Blackwood,” that 
the re-imposition of the bread-tax is needed not to 
continue cultivation and employment, but solely 
to prevent a reduction of rents. And now we shall 
see how worthless are the data by which he pre- 
tends to reach even this lame and impotent con- 
clusion. 

First, the tables are, in almost all their items, 
not actual but hypothetical. From the mode in 
which they are titled and constructed, the impres- 
sion is left on the unwary reader that they are the 
statements of real and specific cases, but, on closer 
inspection, it will be found that that character is 
not directly claimed for them, except in one case ; 
and in that one case the farmer whose name 
was used has since published a declaration that the 
figures he gave were not those of his own farm, 
nor of any farm, but only of his imagination or 
“calculation.” Would it not have been better to 
have taken the actual cases of specified farms ? 
Yes, better for truth, but not for the purpose in 
hand. Then, not content with this, “ Blackwood” 
juggles with the items he has constructed from his 
imagination ; even after he has packed and picked 
his cards, he will not play them fair. For instance, 
he will, in stating the value of a year’s produce on 
a certain number of acres under Protection, crop 
the land with the most valuable products; and then, 
when estimating the produce of the same land 
under Free-trade, he crops it with the less produc- 
tive articles. Proceeding on a like principle, or 
rather want of principle, we would undertake to 
construct a “Statement,” in half-an-hour, proving 
that farmers must all be becoming Diveses, or 
Lazaruses, just as it was wanted. 

Another grand delusion comprised in these 
tables is, that they make no allowance for the crop 
of 1849 having been more abundant than the cro 
of those unspecified, but, from the prices, parr 
scarce years, with which they com the money 
results. “ Blackwood” (January No., p. 125) re- 
luctantly admits that the crop of 1849 was a full 
one, and gave a larger yield than any of the siz 
years preceding, or than any of the ee 
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preceding, except 1841 and 1842. Yet, admitting 
this, he makes his statists calculate as if our own 
soil last year produced no more than in the 
scarcest year since 1835; and with the fact before 
him that in the year preceding the thirteen years 
over which he seems to range (1835), prices, with- 
out any importation at all, were lower than they 
were when he wrote, or than they are now, he 
insists on ascribing all the decline in price to 
Free-trade. ‘The strong motive that exists for 
thus attempting to practise delusion will be appa~- 
rent, when we mention the very conclusive tact 
(the accuracy of which any reader can test for 
himself by an arithmetical process of five minutes, 
though to state it here would be tedious) that, 
taking “ Blackwood’s” figures as they stand, taking 
also his estimate as to I'ree-trade prices, and sup- 
posing one-fifth to be the increase of produce last 
vear over recent years, the farmer in every one of 
“ Blackwood's” six “ cases,” vamped though they 
be, would receive more money for last year's crops 
than he received for the crop of the last years of 
Protection. 

But, in making this calculation, be careful to 
take the real prices of the last years of Protection, 
and not those set forth in “ Blackwood.” The 
difference is immense, and quite incomprehensible 
on any hypothesis not inferring a want of common 
honesty or common care. Some of the “ State- 
ments” do not name any number of years on which 
the average of Protection prices is given; but we 
have tried several of them, both by the fiars 
prices of their several counties, and by the im- 
perial averages, and we cannot get them to corre- 
spond with the prices of any period whatever! 
Worse still, they invariably err, and err to a very 
large amount, on the side of over statement. Take 
No. I. (Mr. Watson, of Keillour) and No. IL. (Mr. 
Dudgeon, of Spylaw). ‘Taking the last three 
years of Protection, and the fiars prices for, re- 
spectively, the counties of Forfar and Roxburgh, 
we find that Mr. Watson has overstated the prices 
he received for his grain under Protection by the 
sum of 1501, or fifteen per cent. on the price of all 
he sold; and that Mr. Dudgeon has overstated by 
the sum of 1741, or twelve per cent. In answer 
to a taunt by the Times, that he had not given 
either the name or the number of the years in 
which he received the prices he alleged, Mr. Wat- 
son wrote a letter, saying that, “if any one will 
take the trouble of looking into the Forfarshire 
fiars prices for the last five, or eight, or ten years, 
he will find that I have not fixed the average too 
high.” Any one, we assert, that takes that trouble 
will find that he has fixed the average too high. 
‘lake the “ Edinburgh Almanac,” containing the 
}orfarshire fiars ; and, if there is truth in arithmetic, 
the following is the result as to each of the periods 
of years which Mr. Watson has himself specified, 
reckoning also, to avoid cavil—for Mr. Watson 
speaks of “the Jast five, eight, or ten years”— 
backward from 1848 inclusive, which unfairly 
brings in the Free-trade and high-price year of 
1847 :—On an average of ten years, Mr. Watson 
has overstated the prices received for his grain 
uncer Protection by 140/, or upwards of thirteen 
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per cent.; on an average of eight years by 127]. 13 
or upwards of twelve per cent.; on an average of 
Jive years by 209/. 10s., or twenty-two per cent,' 
These are the results brought by taking the 
periods and the authority as to prices to which 
Mr. Watson himself appea's. So much for the 
worth of “ Blackwood’s” statements as to past or 
Protection prices. 

In order to make things still more comfortable, 
which in Protectionist phraseology means more 
dismal, the statists under-state Free-trade prices 
even more than they over-state Protection prices, 
As they have, in the case of Free-trade prices, to 
deal with the future and with estimates, their guilt, 
of course, is not so easily brought home as in the 
case of Protection prices, where they had to deal 
with the past and with facts; but this only em- 
boldens them to go greater lengths. To some 
extent, however, and a very great extent, they 
have to deal with the past and with facts as to 
F'ree-trade prices also; and these they deliberately 
set aside, or transfer to the opposite category. We 
have seen that, in labouring to make up a high 
average of Protection prices, “ Blackwood” in- 
cluded in his computation the years 1846, which 
was partly a Free-trade year, and 1847, which was 
entirely so. ‘The reason is obvious: the average 
of the former of these two Free-trade years is eight 
per cent., and of the latter thirty-five per cent, 
above the average of the years under Sir Robert 
Peel's Bill of 1842, the effects of which in raising 
prices “ Blackwood” is labouring to magnify. It 
will be said, no doubt, that 1$47 was an exceptional 
year, and no true index to F'ree-trade prices; to 
which we reply, and shall prove before concluding, 
that 1849, which these writers have pounced on 
as an index to Free-trade prices for all time 
coming, was exceptional too. <A still more sufil- 
cient answer, however, is this—the fact of 1847 
being an exceptional Free-trade vear is no reason 
or excuse for its being computed as an ordinary 
Protection year! In what single feature does it 
resemble a Protection year? Even the shilling 
duty was removed, the Navigation Laws suspended, 
and the Exchequer expended several millions in 
encouraging the importation of grain—so that a 
more thoroughly Free-trade year than this which 
the Protectionists not only claim as a Protection 
year, but found a large part of their case upol, 
never existed, nor could be conceived. Neither, 
assuredly, was it in the matter of price that 1547 
presented any feature entitling the Protectionists 
to claim it. With the single exception of 1839, 
the farmer got better prices in the Free-trade year, 
1847, than he got for twenty-eight years beiore? 
But why “ Blackwood’s” writers thus steal from 
the Free-trade period is plain enough. Let the 
reader restore the stolen years, and put the im- 
perial average price of the whole Free-trade period, 
so far as it has yet run (viz., 1847, 8, 9), against 
the three closing years of Protection (viz., 149, 
4, 5), omitting from both categories 1546, % 
having been partly under one system, and partly 
under the other—in short, put the imperial average 
price of the last three years of Protection against 
that of the last three years of Free-trade, and what 
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+s the result ? The Protection average is less than 
50s. 9d., the Free-trade average 54s. 10d. In a 
word, Free-trade, ds yet, has given higher prices 
by eight per cent. than were procured during the 
equal period of Protection immediately preceding. 
And we maintain that this is the only fair way of 
comparison, so far as, at present, comparison can be 
made at all. 

Let us, however, look for a moment at the 
grounds on which the Protectionists maintain that 
the year 1849 is the sole true index to Free-trade 
ices. We admit that prices were low, and 
importations high; but we maintain that the whole 
circumstances were exceptional], and that the fall 
of prices was by no means altogether ascribable 
to the imports; nay, that the fact of there not 
having been a greater fall, under all the circum- 
stances, is proof of the great and hitherto unde- 
veloped powers of consumption which this country 
possesses. In the first place, we had a very abundant 
harvest, more abundant, even “ Blackwood” admits 
(January No., p. 125), than any six years pre- 
ceding—than any thirteen years preceding with 
the exception of 1841 and 1842—and than twenty- 
five of the thirty-four years that had then elapsed 
since 1815! To make no account of this fact, in 
estimating the farmers’ returns for last year, is 
monstrous; but it is still more monstrous to make 
no account of its effects in depressing the year's 
prices, when “ Blackwood” had before him the 
facts that, in years when there were no imports at 
all, similarly plentiful harvests brought, in 1822, 
the imperial monthly average of November to 34s., 
and the annual average to 44s. Td.; and, in 1835, 
brought the monthly averages repeatedly to 36s. ; 
and the annual average to 39s. 4d.—lower by 
4s. 10d., or 11 per cent., than the imperial annual 
average of 1849. Again, there were strongly 
exceptional circumstances affecting both the amount 
of the continental grain stocks and the induce- 
ments to import into this country. The almost 
unprecedentedly high price in Britain in 1846-7 
had undoubtedly given a great stimulus to pro- 
duction on the continent; and the continental 
harvest of 1849, besides the greater breadth under 
rain, was unusually abundant. Grain having 
been crown, and brought to the outports, in expec- 
lation of something resembling the prices obtain- 
able when it was sown, there was nothing for it 
but to bring it to the British market still, although 
‘he prices were no longer remunerative. At the 
same time, the revolutions and wars which over- 
| read the continent, diminishing consumption, and 
‘I reading alarm for the safety of property, literally 
Crove the foreigner to the markets of Britain, as 
‘pparently the only country where order, property, 
‘nd commerce were secure. Without going fur- 
‘wer into detail, we ask what further proof can be 
required of these statements—viz., that the imports 
of grain have been exceptionally increased by large 
harvests, diminished consumption, and political 
lisorders in the continental countries—than the fact 
1at the country which last year sent us a larger 
Supply of grain than any other country was 
“ance, which in ordinary years and circumstances 
“uot give us any at all, but is forced to import 
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for her own necessities ? Another thing unduly 
and exceptionally affecting prices has been the 
panic, created mainly by such unscrupulous caleu- 
lators and prophets as “ Blackwood,” who insisted 
on proclaiming, that if the farmers did not rush to 
the market immediately it would be all up with 
them. Still another benefit for which the farmers 
have to thank their “friends,” is that lately 
mentioned by Lord Monteagle in the House of 
Lords, as within his own knowledge; viz., that 
the asseverations of the Protectionists, that Pro- 
tection must infallibly be restored without delay, 
and that the whole country is enthusiastic and even 
rebellious in its favour, is believed by ignorant 
persons on the continent, who are thus induced to 
continue hurrying their grain over here before our 
ports are again shut. ‘Thus the outcry as to the 
approaching restoration of Protection cuts the 
farmer in two ways. He docs not believe it him- 
self, and therefore hurries his grain to the market 
before it shall, according to his “friends’” caleu- 
lations, get cheaper; the foreigner does believe it, 
and therefore hurries his grain to our market 
before it shall get closed. 

Not content with assuming all the circumstances 
of 1848-9 to be ordinary—as if we were to have 
universal abundance, and almost universal revolu- 
tions, every year—* Blackwood” sets himself to 
prove that in all future time matters must infallibly 
be worse for the farmer. Protectionist predictions 
and calculations as to imports and prices, even 
when embodied by legislative wisdom in Acts of 
Parliament, we have seen to be very worthless ; 
and we are not likely to find anything more reliable 
in loose speeches and raw and reckless magazine 
articles. Only a few weeks have elapsed since 
“ Blackwood” poured forth a perfect flood of pro- 
phecies, and already every one of them has come 
false! Here are the prophecies. After premising 
(p. 102, et seg. of the January number) that the 
foreigner was, in 1849, “unprepared for compe- 
tition,” and that the foreign crop of 1545 was “a 
poor one,’ he goes on, “the foreign harvest of 
1849 was a splendid one, and the moment the ports 
are opened in spring its influence will be felt.” 
Again (February number, p. 228), “They have 
had three years’ intimation given them, and they 
have not been idle in the meanwhile ;”’ and (230), 
“ we anticipate that, so soon as the navigation shall 
be opened, the produce of 1849 will be poured 
into this country; that our farmers will then be 
compelled to bring forward their crop at any 
sacrifice, and that the result will be, lower prices 
than we have seen for upwards of a century. Two 
thunder-clouds meeting together must necessarily 
dissolve in rain.” ‘Two dunder-heads meeting 
together must necessarily dissolve in nonsense. 
What have we here predicted? That, owing to 
the greater abundance of the foreign harvest of 
1849, as compared with that of 1848, supplies 
unusually greater than those of last year would be 
ured in as soon as the navigation opened; and 
prices would fall lower than they have been for a 
century. Well, what have been the results? We 
take, first, the importations. We find, from the 
last issued monthly return of the Board of ‘Trade, 
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that, comparing the first four months of 1850 with 
the same period of 1849, the quantities of foreign 
wheat entered for home consumption stand thus :-— 
1849 1850 

2,059,824 quarters. _ 845,343 quarters. 
Not “an immense increase,” but a decrease of 
greatly more than a half! The quantities of all 
kinds of grain (wheat inclusive) stand thus :-— 

1849 1850 

4,126,929 quarters. 2,159,264 quarters. 
Again, a decrease of a half, instead of the “ immense 
increase” on which “ Blackwood” staked his cha- 
racter as a prophet! As to flour, the results are— 

1849 1850 

1,413,605 cwts. 784,392 cwts. 
Again the same results. Now as to prices, which 
were to fall tremendously whenever the ports 
opened. They have risen. "When the ports were 
shut Mr. Sandars offered, in the House of Com- 
mons, plenty of wheat at a certain price. Mr. 
Villiers Shelley immediately ordered “2,000 
quarters to begin with ;” and Mr. Sandars (from 
his counting-house at Wakefield, where he is a 
very different man) replies, that he cannot execute 
the order, because in the meantime—the ports, 
mark! having opened in that meantime—* prices 
have risen 4s. !” 

A short cut to the end which they cannot reach 
by any legitimate road has lately been attempted 
by the Protectionists, and among others by a 
writer in the April number of “ Blackwood,” 
evidently a somewhat superior hand to the con- 
coctors of the articles called “ British Agriculture 
and Foreign Competition.” They quote an alleged 
statement by Mr. Villiers, to the effect that the 
saving by the diminution in the prices of grain is 
equal to 91,000,000/. a-year, and then put that 
down as so much extracted from the farmer’s 
pocket. Now, we do not believe that Mr. Villiers 
ever said anything of the kind, and whoever 
does say so speaks or writes palpable nonsense. 
Neither does it matter much how you state the 
extent to which the country was taxed by the 
Corn-law. Mr. M‘Culloch (Sup. to Com. Dic.,” 
p. 414) states it at 4,650,000/., and here are 
the Protectionists insisting that the true figures 
are %1,000,000/.; the fact being that there are 
s0 many ways of viewing and of stating the 
thing, that all statements on the point are of little 
value, the true ground to stand on being that the 
owners of land have no right to tax us at all. 
Here, however (“ Blackwood,” April, p. 382), is 
the Protectionist calculation as to losses, stated 
with a more than usual appearance of candour, 
and a more than usual actuality of mis-statement 
and delusion :— 

“Mr. Villiers, in seconding the address in the House 
of Commons, calculated the saving of the people, in 
the consumption of all the kinds of food, since 1847, 
at 91,000,000/.; and if to this is added the price of 
the 12,000,000 quarters of all sorts of grain, which were 
imported in the course of 1849, estimated at the moderate 
average of 20s. a quarter, the loss to the agricultural 
interest will be 103,000,000/. But this is evidently too 
high, as the prices of 1847 were scarcity prices, owing to 
the famine in Ireland ; and deducting 13,000,000/. on that 
account, there will remain 90,000,000/., at the very least, 
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which has been lost in one year to the agricultural jp. 
terest of Great Britain and Ireland. This is more than g 
third of its amount, which may be taken, under the 
reduced scale of prices for three years prior to the Irish 
famine, at 250,000,000/. annual value.” 


Now, first, under the appearance of great cap. 
dour in laying aside the prices of 1847, as too 
high for a fair comparison, look at the trick that 
is played. The year 1847, which he takes so much 
credit for not reckoning, did not belong to him at 
all, being, as we have already seen,a Free-trade year. 
so that, while appearing to make a generous con- 
cession of his own advantages, he is, in fact, per. 
petrating a robbery of his opponent. But, worse 
still, look at the audacious attempt at making an 
addition to the original nonsense, about 91,000,000, 
After setting down that thumping sum as what the 
farmer has lost by the lowering of prices, he adds 
to the supposed loss the price of the 12,000,000 of 
quarters imported—that is, he infers that the 
farmers not only got lower prices, but sold less 
corn—that every quarter imported entirely anni- 
hilated, by some process unexplained and incon- 
ceivable, a quarter grown at home! Now the fact 
is, as everybody knows, that farmers, instead of 
selling less than usual last year, sold more—and 
for the obvious reason, the reason expressly ad- 
mitted by “ Blackwood,” that they had more to 
sell. Will “ Blackwood,” who in April tells us 
the farmers had 12,000,000 quarters /ess than 
usual to sell, inform us what has become of the 
quantity which he told us in January had been 
produced by the harvest of 1849 above the average 
of years ? 

But what of the 91,000,000/. that has been iost? 
Why, we say that, according to all computations 
as to the amount of that species of agricultural 
produce which alone is affected by importation, 
there was not so much to lose. For be it noticed 
that, lumping Live Animals and Provisions toge- 
ther, the total importation of animal food does not 
amount to three per cent. on the consumption; 80 
that to talk of Free-trade having lowered the price 
of that class of articles is mere delusion. The 
same remark applies to every sort of root and 
green crop, in which the imports are nearly nil. 
All, therefore, that can be affected by foreign 
competition is grain. Now, what is the total 
annual value of the grain produced in the three 
kingdoms? According to a statement deduced 
by Mr. M‘Culloch from various authorities, 
and, in a moment of rashness, when dealing 
with another point, authenticated and ado 
by “ Blackwood” himself, it is, as near as may be, 
90,000,0007. In saying, therefore, that the agrti- 
culturists have lost 91,000,0007. by Free-trade, 
“ Blackwood” is simply—very simply !—assert- 
ing that they lost more thdn the whole! Before 
farmers can believe him, they must believe that 
they last year not only sold their grain for nothing 
at all, but paid somebody or other a million ster 
ling for carrying it away ! 

Next month we shall deal with some more o 
“ Blackwood’s” “ startling facts,” as marvellous eve® 
as this, and also with some general points more 
useful, if less amusing, 
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Ow the 17th of June Lord John Russell recom- 


mended to the House of Commons the reconsidera- 


tion of the Standing Orders which affect the presen- 
tation of addresses from the House to the Crown. 
There can be no difference of opinion as to the 
propriety of providing the same securities for the 
deliberate consideration of motions assuming 
this particular form, which already apply to Par- 
liamentary proceedings in general. Addresses to 
the Crown, when they are not merely formal and 
ceremonial, are likely to concern matters of public 
interest ; and it is, at least, indecorous that a repre- 


sentation should be publicly made by the House, 
which is known to be the production of a packed | 


minority. We trust, however, that the greater 
weight which will attach to addresses deliberately 
considered may not facilitate the practice of super- 


LORD ASHLEY’S ADDRESS TO THE QUEEN ON SUNDAY POST-OFFICE 
REGULATIONS. 


ing on the pavement. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in the name of the Government, clearly 
and forcibly explained the inconvenience which 
the public will suffer from the proposed Post- 
office changes. It is in the hope that these very 
inconveniences, when practically suffered, will 
arouse the injured public against the factious 
tyranny of the Judaising Sabbatarians, that the 
‘Ministers have determined that it shall be enforced 
to the utmost. Lord John Russell can hardly be 
serious in assigning the unpleasantness of a dis- 
agreement between the Commons and the Crown as a 
reason for answering all addresses in the affirmative. 
If such a principle is admitted, the majority of a 
‘moment in the Commons will have power to over- 
rule the deliberate action of both Houses, and the 
' discretion of the Executive Government. The Queen 


seding, by an irregular process of voting, the ordi- | will be compelled to disband her army, or to dissolve 
nary forms of legislation, and the responsibility of | Parliament, as often as fifty members can be found 
the Executive Government. Lord John Russell | to pack a division at dinner-time. Moreover, it is 
is, we presume, induced to propose a change in the | not as a matter of political etiquette, but as a proof 
Standing Orders by the strange Address which} of consummate statecraft, exemplified in the form 


was smuggled through the House of Commons by | 


of profound irony, that the discontinuance of the 


Lord Ashley, with the ostensible object of putting | Sunday post is eulogised by those who are in the 


astop to the operations of the Post-office on Sun- | confidence of the 


day. Practicalsuccess is in all cases so secondary a 


} 


Administration. The very 
absurdity, the canting dishonesty, the notorious 


consideration with politicians of the sectarian-| unpopularity of the measure, are the favourite 


philanthropic school, that we have little doubt that, topics of those who chiefly applaud it. 


This 


half of Lord Ashley’s party were surprised and | reductio ad absurdum of the political wisdom of 


disappointed by the instant surrender of the Govern- | 
ment to their presumptuous demands. A display 
of religious zeal was secured by the motion, and 
rendered conspicuous by the success of the packed 
division, For what remained, a nominal grievance 
for the clique to complain of would perhaps have 
been more prized than a practical grievance to 
enforce on society at large. If the affair had 
ended with the empty triumph of the division, and 
with an answer of courteous contempt from the 
Crown, a ground would have been laid for the 
introduction of Lord John’s new Standing Order, 
and no imputation would have rested on the 
Government. 

Unfortunately, however, Ministers were led away 
on this occasion by the desire to inflict on the 
House of Commons a reproof for several recent 


acts of indiscipline, in the form of a questionable | 


practical joke. As their subalterns are boasting in 
all quarters of the vigour and the humour of their 
determination to let the Sabbatarians have their 
Way to the utmost, we do them no injustice in say- 
ing that, for the purpose of discountenancing the 
parliamentary sections who have from time to time 
‘happed up stray majorities against them, they | 
have deliberately adopted and sanctioned the most 
troublesome crotchet of the most unscrupulous of 
foteries. Because intruders had from time to time 
pushed against the official door, the Government 
determined to throw it suddenly open for the 
“ausement of seeing the public disturbers sprawl- 





of Parliament. 


coterie legislation is magnified as the best security 
against its recurrence. ‘To us it appears that the 
wit of the proceeding is worthy of its wisdom. 
It is as if a steersman were to run his boat on a 
sandbank, or a coachman to drive into the ditch, 
as a rebuke to the officious and troublesome advice 
of ignorant and unauthorised byestanders. We 
are by no means certain that, in the present case, 
the byestanders will help to repair the misfortune. 
In England cant has enormous odds upon its side, 
from the natural unwillingness of most men to 
expose themselves to the scurrility and malignity 
of self-named religious agitation. Let the new 
system last for five years, and any attempt to repair 
the evil caused by an active clique, and a facetious 
Ministry, will be treated, and possibly rejected, as 
an unheard of and impious innovation. 

However this may be, the country has reason to 
complain of any precedent for the abdication of 
power by a responsible Ministry in favour of a 
casual majority in either House of Parliament. 


‘Under the English constitution, as it exists in 


practice, the Government represents the dominant 
and standing opinion which results from a balance 
of Parliamentary forces. In legislation, it must 


consult the inclination of the House of Commons ; 


in the executive administration it is bound to follow, 
and does in general follow, its own sense of expe- 
diency and justice. It has no right to throw the 


responsibility which it has assumed on any section 
The country recoguises and obeys 
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the heads of public departments at the same time as | We are unwilling, however, to rest our objection 
authorised functionaries and as party leaders—but |on this casual result of Sabbatarian officiousnes, 
it has no security for the competency of fifty or a| It is not disputed that inconvenience will arise—j 
hundred stray members who may hold or profess a cannot be pretended that it is willingly Incurred 
particular crotchet to direct the executive adminis- by the country at large; and we altogether deny 
tration. Lord John RusseH deprecates a conflict the right of Lord Ashley and his sect to impose 
between the House of Commons and the Crown; | their tenets and their rules of conduct on the greg 
and that it may not arise in a case when the great | body of their countrymen. There are already, jy 
majority of the House is well known to agree with | the present session, two bills before Parliament oy 
the professed opinions of the advisers of the Crown, | Sunday questions: one of them even passed into g 
he allows the opinion to which he is himself opposed, law. If any farther legislation is necessary, let Us, 
and to which Parliament is opposed, a triumph ‘at least, have the security of the forms of bot) 
which is not less actual for being conceded in irony.; Houses against modern Pharisaical oppression, 
As to the measure itself, we have comparatively When we look on this Post-office regulation, we 
little to say. It is almost professedly dishonest, as cannot but congratulate the country on the failure 
it will probably increase the labour which is saved by of the attempts of recent administrations to obtain 
the machinery of the Post-office, more than it will the control of railways. If the great locomotive 
relieve the offices of the establishment. Let the strict system had been reduced to a single head, and 
Sabbatarian consider even the machinery which the | placed in Downing-street, it would have been within 
weekly papers will have to set in motion under the | Lord Ashley’s grasp, and the xreatest enjoyment 
new regulation. It is essential to their country | which modern times have provided for the popula. 
circulation that they should be forwarded from tion of the metropolis would have been annihilated 
London on Saturday night; and they will still be | without a secruple—Hampton and Anerly, Green- 
forwarded, though they are denied the use of the wich and Gravesend, would have been closed to 
Post-office, for which they have paid a consi- the thousands who once a week enjoy the fresh air 
deration in the stamp-duty. It cannot be supposed and the beauty of the country and of the river ; the 
that they will succumb without a struggle; and | mechanic would have been driven to the gin-palace, 
any mode of circulation which they may contrive !and the shopman to the parlour of the publie- 
will increase the amount of Sunday labour more house ; and the Government would, as now, perhaps 
than the Post-office changes can diminish it. In have looked down, like the gods of Epicurus, on 
the same manner, hundreds of journeys must be the persecuted population whom it had declined to 
undertaken, and messengers sent for private pur- protect, in the vague expectation that it would rise 
poses, because Lord Ashley is virtuous and the against its puny oppressors ; forgetting that, if a 
Ministry witty. We have no doubt that a part of reaction arises, it may be accompanied by no 
the joke consists in the additional “ desecration of friendly feeling to the beneficent institution which 
the Sabbath” which will take place under the new is so wantonly and so grievously abused by unau- 
regulations. 'thorised and exaggerated partisans. 


LOVE OVER THE WAY. 
My pretty neighbour’s window-blind— The fond and foolish jealousy, 
I see it go and come ; That I by day conceal. 


No doubt she’s peeping there behind, The pretty dear, I needs must own 
< 5] y . > 


Thinks nothing of the kind ; 
Perhaps she thinks to catch a spy— | It is the evening breeze alone 


To see if I’m at home. 


That evening will reveal That flaps her window-blind. 


FROM CHATEAUBRIAND. 


She was of earth, where fairest things 

Meet foulest fate. The rose thus springs 
With day’s first dawning, 

Thus blooms with youth elate, 


Thus fades with morning. 
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FINE ARTS. 





THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 


«No man ever painted, or ever will paint, well, anything but inspired Reynolds had only begun to fade when we 
what he has early aud long seen, early and long felt, and early and beg: an to liv e. His pictures are a link that binds 
long loved.” —Modern Painters, vol. i. p. 121. | us to the past, and each beautiful face breathes the 
Tae exhibition of the Royal Academy is like 8 | Meurer words over which the shepherds of 

nd dinner. The British Institution like a petit | Poussin still weep, Et in Arcadia Ego. 
souper. At the one you have a great undertaking | Nor is Reynolds the only champion who vindi- 
before you, and should sit down with a hearty! cates the claims of the English school of art; 
tite, resolved to do battle gallantly, yet well | Gainsborough may well break a lance with Cuyp, 
sieidinad that a great part of the feast is better | Crome with Hobbima. Wilson committed the 
let alone, that some dishes are horribly indigestible, | error of seeking to Italianize his genius, and 
and others mawkish and insipid; that though you | sinned against the canon of art which we have 
are pretty safe at the top and bottom of the table, | adopted as a motto, and his paintings, beautiful as 
side dishes are to be ventured on with caution, they are, suffered in consequence. Northcote 
On the whole you would have been better pleased | (whom we have always loved since we read that 
‘the dinner had been smaller, and the dishes and | most amusing book, his “ Conversations”) has a 
the company more select. The Institution is the | beautiful picture of Mrs. Waldegrave and her son. 
reverse of all this. It is all tit-bits and delicacies.| We would impress upon all artists who go to 
You cannot go wrong. The only limit to your the Institution for the purposes of study, the truth 
enjoyment is the capacity of your appetite; your , of our motto and of its converse—that is, that if 
only discorafort arises from the embarras de the man of genius writes or paints, honestly and 
richesses. One picture is a meal, and you have truthfully, upon the subject that he does know and 
before you one hundred and seventy-one. We, love, be that subject what it may, he will give 
have just turned to the catalogue to verify this| delight. The light of genius is a reflected ray 
number, and how that one hundred and seventy- of the light of nature. It might have speeded on 
first picture starts up again before our eyes! “ A} its course unseen, had it not struck the mirror from 
Nun,” by ‘Titian. Her heart beats rebelliously which it is flashed back upon every eye. This is 
against her white vestments, pants upon her lip,| true of genius in all its manifestations. 
beams in her sunny face, and flashes from her dark | A common peasant girl pursues her ordinary 
eye! Our noticing this picture here is all out of | avocations in a tarm-yard, attended by a goose and 
order; but it is as if, entering a library, we had ja turkey. She hears something that surprises and 
accidentally opened a volume of Boccacio, and been | pleases her, and looks up from her work. What 
nailed by it to the spot. more ordinary? What less poetical? But let 

The collection this year is (thanks principally to | this scene fall under the eye of Velasquez or Cer- 
the munificence of Lord Yarborough and Mr. | vantes, and Sanchina smiles and listens for ever on 
Hope, the former of whom has contribnted no less | the canvass of the one, or receives the duke’s gen- 
than thirty-five pictures) singularly rich. The | tleman, ties up her hair, and runs off to her mother, 
walls glow with the warm tints of Titian and |on the immortal page ‘of the other. A drunken 
Tintoretto. Guereino, Annibal Caracci, Correggio, | farmer is frighted with “bogles,” or a parrot gets 
Leonardo da Vinci, Claude, and Salvator, bring into bad company and learns to swear. Burns ‘and 
the wealth of Italy. V elasquez, Spagnoletto, and | Gresset hear the stories, and “'Tam o’Shanter” and 
Murillo, are there from Spain. These are the!“ Vert Vert” are as eternal as the languages in 
aristocrats of art. Rembrandt heads the sturdy which they are written. Lice and mice might 
burghers. Both and Ruysdael contribute sunny | have crawled and scuttled for ever, and we should 
and cold landscapes. The warmth of Cuyp, and | have thought and cared nothing about them; but 
the calm of Vandervelde, “sink on the heart like |“ what do ye think o’ the mouse noo, man?” as 

lew along the flower.” The Jan Steens and | Burns triumphantly said to his brother, after recit- 
Ostades bring up the rear in great numbers, and’ ing the lines on the “wee, cowering, timorous 
may be called the democracy. In this rich assem- | beastie,” when Gilbert had laughed at dear, gene- 
lage how proudly, yet how modestly, our own | rous, kind-hearted, immortal Robie for thinking so 
“ynolds vindicates his place as one of the classics! much about it. Mr. Thackeray spills a glass of 
olart. Most graceful of portrait-painters! Does ale over his pantaloons in an Irish public-house, 
‘iy venerable matron still come with trembling | and Peg of Limavaddy’s laugh rings over the 
‘ep, leaning on her grandchildren, to gaze on the | three kingdoms, the United States, New Zealand, 
canvass, in which the loveliness that was once hers | and Australia, for ever. 
yet breathes and lives? There is something inex- There is no painter whose works illustrate this 
Pressibly touc ‘hing in the portraits of Reynolds. | truth more forcibly than Sir Joshua. If the Graces 

We * have little personal sympathy with the beauties | ever left the home which, according to the Greek 
of Lel ‘ly and Vandyke : still less with those of Guido | epigram, they found in the soul of Aristophanes, 
or Titian, They belong to history, or mythology, | it must have ‘been when they took up their abode 
the land of shadows; but the loveliness which | in that of Reynolds. His “Shepherd Boy” in 
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this collection, his “Age of Innocence,” “ Infant 
Samuel,” “Strawberry Girl,” “Muscipula,” “Puck” 
—his statesmen, his lawyers, his heroes (of which 
perhaps the Woburn picture of Keppel is the 
finest), his family groups (Lady Cockburn and her 
children, for instance), and, above all, his female 
portraits, are the perfection of grace, truth, vigour, 
and loveliness. So his “Iphigenia” and his “Snake 
in the Grass.” They are real lovely English 
women. But his “ Ugolino” is a famished beggar, 
his “ Macbeth” a startled booby ; “Cardinal Beau- 
fort” grins with the pangs of the gout, not of 
remorse ; “ Urania” sprawls ungracefully over the 
globe, and it is impossible to make anything 
rational of the strange allegory in which Dr. 
Beattie and Voltaire figure. Sir David Wilkie 
affords another instance of the truth of this prin- 
ciple—(by the way, in the “ Penny Wedding,” 
which we were delighted to see again, we find one 
of the earliest indications of the little sharp dot 
with which he gave effect to the eyes of his figures 
in his later style, and which in this picture pro- 
duces a painful effect—they look like black seeds). 
Look at his picture of “The Breakfast” in the 
present collection. What more delightful ? What 
more true? The good old lady watching that 
the exactly right quantity of water is poured into 
the teapot; the manly Mid-Lothian farmer of a 
son; the clean, hospitable, well-spread breakfast- 
table ; and, above all, that kind, fresh, good- 
tempered, modest lassie, who administers the boil- 
ing water. And then turn to his “Whitebov’s 
Cabin” in the Vernon Gallery, or the “ Escape of 
Mary Queen of Scots,” or any of his Spanish 
Monks, which are we know not where, but only 
hope far enough off. <A glance at these pictures 
explains what we mean. In the first he was paint- 
ing realities — not drawing fac-similes of uncom- 
fortable toe-nails, like Mr. Millais, but painting, as 
Cowper and Goldsmith wrote, from the rich stores 
which were garnered up in his heart ; in the other, 
he was getting up his genius for effect, dressing it 
out for a part: it was, as Mr. Carlyle would say, a 
sham and a wind-bag. The same difference exists 
between a coalheaver of George Cruikshank’s and 
a coalheaver of Gavarni. The Infant Saviour 
of Carlo Dolce “drains the sweet founts that only 
thrive by wasting,” falls asleep with parted lips, 
and appeals to the heart of every mother in 
Christendom. He is the child she has fed from 
her own bosom. The Gipsey’s brat of Gerard 
Dow sneezes over her shoulder, and you stand 
aside to get out of the way. Crome, of Nor- 
wich, painted the lanes and trees of Norfolk, 
but he is the English Hobbima, vigorous and 
real. Compare his landscapes with the taw- 
dry, chalky, affected Italianism of Sir Augustus 
Calcott which hangs near them. It is like 
contrasting an artless, innocent girl of nine- 
teen, ata cottage door, with a painted, bedizened, 
beflounced figurante leaning against the flats. 
There is a wonderful picture on the right hand as 
you go up stairs, by Weenix, “ Dead Game” (61), 
marvellously faithful. The handling of the fur of 
the deer and the plumage of the birds is that of 
Nature herself ; the peep at the distant landscape, 
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too, is delightful. We wish for some of Landseer, 
best pictures to place by the side of Weenix ang 
Snyders—though may the hour be far distant whig, 
shall entitle them to a place on these walls! Eyep 
in his earlier and more careful pictures, he neyep 
quite equalled the minute fidelity with whig, 
Weenix gives the very texture of the garh jy 
which Nature has clothed our furred and feathereq 
brethren, or the animal vigour which rends ang 
snarls in the hounds, boars, and foxes of Snyder: 
In all that relates to the sentiment, the soul, the 
moral philosophy of the animal, he has far excellea 
them both. [But all these, great as they are, mug 
yield to one greater. In each of these various ways 
Rubens is above all pre-eminent. At one fell swoo 
his eagle dashes on the prostrate Prometheus—ope 
fearful talon is planted on his up-turned face, the 
other stretches to his hip. There has been yp 
change—no hesitation, as he stooped to his prey, 
There they are fixed. His broad pinions spread 
a fatal canopy over his victim. His terrible head 
bends over his expanded chest, and his sharp blue 
beak makes one clean cut with fatal decision 
right down upon the liver which he devours wam 
and reeking. His ruffled crest is painted with all 
the truth, and fifty times the vigour, of Weenix. 
He is hungry and fierce as Snyders would have 
drawn him, but he is far more; he is what neither 
Weenix, nor Snyders, nor Landseer could have 
made him. He is the very bird of Jove—the 
minister of eternal wrath. He executes the decrees 
of Almighty vengeance, and he knows his mission. 
His feast is not revolting—it is sacrificial—expia- 
tory. 

It is strange to consider the animals that some 
painters introduce into their pictures. “ Bull Jove, 
sir, had ag amiable low;” and Albano has repre- 
sented him as such an amiable overgrown calf that 
the alarm of the attendants of Europa appears per- 
fectly unreasonable, and he looks as innocent a 
playfellow as she could have selected. Snyders 
would have made him a bull in good earnest— 
Landseer a bull and a gentleman—Rubens a ball 
and a god! 

We turn to the portraits, always amongst the 
most interesting pictures in this exhibition. Whos 
was that fine thoughtful head, by Andrea del Sarto? 
that rugged nameless face, by Rembrandt? ‘There 
is no doubt about the next that look down upo 
us: Henry the Eighth, Queen Mary, Alexander 
the Sixth, Caesar Borgia. Can all history fur 
nish the Devil with such another whist party ? 

We are drawing close upon the limit of ow 
space, and feel as if our subject were inexhaustible 
One after another, pictures of exquisite beauty look 
out reproachfully from the walls upon us, and 
if we are so ungrateful as to leave the room 
without one word of admiration or gratitude for 
all the delight they have given us. There 15 ome 
amongst them whose claim brooks no de 
What a face it is! and what a tale it tells! What 
a story of national shame, and guilt, and ingrate 
tude! She who inspired Reynolds, and Romney, 
and Hoppner—who speeded Nelson to victory— 
who shared his heart with his country—who claimed 
his last thought in the hour of triumph and 
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death—as soon as that great heart ceased to beat, ‘coronetted head at the frail plebeian. She went to 
saw his last injunctions disregarded, and her claims |die, in want, amongst the very people she had 
disowned by an ungrateful Government and a enabled him to vanquish, and laid the mouldering 
base brother—heard her name spoken with 'bated | relics of her matchless beauty in a timber-yard at 
preath, as a word of shame—the hero who had |Calais. Shame on the eye that can look on that 
loved her excused for crimes of which he never|canvas undimmed! Shame on the heart that does 
was guilty, on the plea that it was under the /not swell with pity and indignation at the name 
fascination of her fatal charms that he committed |of Emma Hamilton! 

them. “Sin in state, majestically drunk,” shook her | 
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NOTES FROM PARIS —NO. IL 


BY R, M. M. 


THE PRESIDENT AND HIS DOTATION, 


Tue electoral law, substituting a pays légale for|large—large enough, we believe, to carry with it 
universal suffrage, has passed by a large majority. all the dangers and difficulties of excited and 
M. de Girardin has taken his seat in the Assembly, empowered ignorance without any of the advan- 
as the last expression of public opinion is recog-' tages which the final authoritative character of uni- 
nised by the constitution of the Republic, and the versal suffrage confers on a Republican government. 
Government starts on a new basis of representa- To the very last moment a hope was entertained 
tion. The provision which abolishes the distinc-| by the Republicans that the President would refuse 
tion between the votes of the army and civilians is| his assent to the measure, and a short and appa- 
uite within the scope of the constitution, and is! rently unnecessary delay somewhat encouraged the 
excellent in itself; the soldier votes as a citizen, expectation. Whether any such notion was ever 
not as a soldier, and there can be no reason why! more than a supposition, the most intimate friends 


his vote should be counted in his professional 
rather than in his civic capacity. Nothing can be 
worse for the safety of the State than that political 
factions should be eagerly watching the suffrage of 
the army, and calculating, according to the result, 
what part the army would be likely to take in a 
future struggle. 

But the stipulation of a three years’ domicile in 
the same canton is of a totally different nature. It 
establishes a distinct limitation of the right of suf- 
frage, and that without any such fixed principle as| 
may command a general adhesion from reasonable 





of the President are not likely to know, and cer- 
tainly not we, the receivers of public information ; 
but it may well have suggested itself to him, 
that here was one more chance of a personal and 
popular policy thrown away, one more opportunity 
lost of asserting his political existence, one more 
concession to those dangerous friends who hardly 
conceal that they look on him as the proof of the 
“reductio ad absurdum” as applied to revolutions. 

Hardly had this great innovation been legalised, 
before the majority of the Assembly were surprised 
by the announcement that the Ministers were about 





men. The mere residence of a citizen for three | immediately to introduce a bill tripling the sum 
years in the same district can hardly be forced of money annually allowed to the President—a 
into an expression of a peculiar fitness for the sum already double the original grant. Molé, 
exercise of political rights. A certain fixed habi-; Thiers, Berryer, and the rest of the party, now 
tation, such as that of six months, which the former almost officially designated Burgraves, expressed 
law required, is reasonable, to identify the indi- their astonishment, and many their displeasure. 
vidual, and to cast a public censure on mere For although such an establishment for the head of 
vagabondage ; but to disfranchise the artisan who the State as would tend to keep monarchical tra- 
enlarges his field of labour and goes to where it | ditions alive in the people, and such a power of 
8 wanted, and to incapacitate the gentleman who assistance and relief as would incline the lower 
breaks up his establishment and goes abroad for a| classes to look for benevolence in conjunction with 
year, from acting as a citizen till three years after high authority, was much to be preferred to any 


return, is manifestly absurd, and without any | expectation of improvement, on their part, by 


teal political significance. | 

But, in truth, the very framers of the measure, as | 
We mentioned last month, care little about the prac- | 
tical consequences, nor, on the other hand, is the 


value and dignity of the electoral trust sufficiently | 


means of social organisation, nevertheless there 
were many reasons that made this measure neces- 
sarily unpalatable to a large number of the miscele 
laneous champions of order. 

This proposal, coming so soon after the elec- 


4ppreciated in France by the mass of the popu-/toral law, gave an appearance of bargain to the 
on for them to regard the loss as a very serious support which the majority had received on that 
‘privation. The body of electors, after the arbi- occasion from the President, likely to injure their 
‘tary excisions of the new law, will remain very consideration, and to damage their influence with 
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the taxpayers of the population. Again, it was by 


agreeable to the national taste: and although jt 


no means certain that it would be wise to make, would have, perhaps, been better policy on the 


the President independent in his private affairs. 
Already had threats been heard, that the friends of 
order had bought up some of his debts, and were 
ready, at the proper moment, to bring them simul- 
taneously before the Courts of Law, placing him, 
in the most odious and undignified position. If set 
free from any such intimidation, and with a large 
surplus income to distribute to the necessitous and 
to bestow in patronage, the monarchical desires: 
of many might seek their completion rather in his_ 
permanent establishment than in the restoration of | 
either branch of the Bourbons. M. Guizot, in his | 
essay on the great English Revolution, had pictured | 
Richard Cromwell as retiring to Switzerland, eriblé | 
des dettes ; a destiny which probably awaited the | 
President, if he turned a deaf ear to all their pro-| 
posals, and stood firmly to Republican principles. | 

Norcould the measure beagreeable to the moderate 
Nepublican party, who wished to see the President 
independent, indeed, of all those mean influences 
which for the moment surrounded him, but, at the 
same time, not aping royalty, and using the same 
means, and appealing to the same motives, that had 
so prominently characterised the reign of the 
wealthy monarch they had dethroned. 

Little general reproach has been attached to the 
President himself; it is known that his election, 
although certainly not due to corruption in any 
form, had been attended with considerable expense, 
the interest of which was duly accumulating; the 
style of living at the Elysée, though by no means 
on the model of Mount Vernon, to which M. de 
Lamartine had directed the attention of the Chief 
Magistrate of the Republic, has been that of a 
liberal hospitality rather than of princely ostentation. 
Every Frenchman is something of an artist in feel- 
ing; and it is very doubtiul whether the simplicity 
and privacy of American manners would be at all ' 


part of the President to have been forced into g 


generous and sumptuous mode of life than to hays 
adopted it as a matter of course, yet there has heey 
no such extravagance as, in itself, would shock 
the public opinion. It is impossible for an English. 
man not to regard with some satisfaction the hearty 
reception given by the President to all of his coun. 
trymen who had shown kindness to, and sympathy 
for, the simple Louis Bonaparte, contrasting sin. 
gularly with that to which some of the proudest of 
our nation were subject at the court of the Bourbons 
who had lived for years on British hospitality, and 
been restored to their thrones by British valour and 
British gold. 

Various means have been suggested by the 
chiefs of the majority to defeat the project of the 
Government. A grant of 60,000/. for the pay- 
ment of the President's debts was offered aad 
refused. The limitation of the grant for one year 
is, in fact, the same offer in other words; and to 
this intention a considerable portion seem inclined 
to adhere. Even with this limitation, the Presj- 
dent will be a great gainer, and not in money alone, 
The effect of this huge debt has been to depress 
his spirits, to tame him with well-founded fears of 
humiliation, to check his better impulses, and to 
prevent him from fairly meeting the circumstances 
and contingencies of his peculiar position. It is 
just possible that even the unpopularity of his 
assent to the electoral law may be redeemed ; for 
his name, though by no means so omnipotent as 
the associations of his childhood and the aspira- 
tions of his youth incline him to believe it, is 
nevertheless a great weapon in the hands of any 
party, especially in its action upon that army with 
which, in all probability, will ultimately rest the 
decision of the form of Government under which 
I’rance is to remain for many years to come. 
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Two Years’ Residence in a Levantine Family. By} count, of sixteen. “ Wardy,” however, was removed 


Bayie St. Joun. Chapman & Hall. 

Tits is a book of Eastern travel on an entirely new 
plan. Tnstead of commencing his work, like the 
mass of Oriental tourists, with a storm in the Bay 
of Biseay, Mr. St. John lands us at once in the 
ancient capital of Egypt, and introduces us, after 
an explanatory chapter or two, to the household 
where he spent the intervening months between 
June, 1846, and lune. 1848, | 

The family with whom he resided was of the 
middle class, and consisted of a widow who had 
been twice married, her son, who was what is 
called a merchant in the Fast and a shopkeeper in 


Europe, and a niece named “ Wardy,” a very! chewed such hospitalities, but because he had made 


by her relatives shortly after the Englishman took 
up his abode in the house, a step which Mr. 5 
John admits to have been judicious, for reasons 
which the curious reader will find detailed at due 
length in the work before us. Besides these 
dramatis persone, various relatives of the family 
and neighbours of both sexes are introduced to our 
notice, the whole narrative furnishing us, we have 
no doubt, with a very accurate picture of middle 
class life in the East. Mr. St. John preferred this 
‘mode of studying the character and manners of the 
people to the hackneyed practice of picking UP 
‘information at consular dinners—not that he e 


. ° ‘ . ol | . . . . ° 4 
angelic creature, according to Mr. St. John’s ac-! up his mind to judge as far as possible for hims 
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as to the comparative advantages of Eastern and 
Western civilization. 

We commend Mr. St. Jolin’s choice; but unless 
his hostess was a great deal more attractive than 
he has represented her to be, we cannot well 
ynderstand why he should have spent two precious 
years of his life in the monotonous society he has 
‘iescribed. Novelty is charming, no doubt; but 
from the numerous specimens he furnishes us of 
the manners and conversation of the Alexandrian 
bourgeoisie, we should certainly consider that they 
would afford but little subject of permanent interest 
to an intelligent European. Mr. &t. John esti- 
mates Egyptian morality, public and private, mer- 
cantile and domestic, at a very low rate, and he 
furnishes us With ample grounds for his opinion. 
A spirit of extreme rapacity and dishonesty cha- 
racterizes the trading classes of all grades, and the 
utmost laxity both of morals and discourse prevails 
in private life. Mr. St. John leads us to infer that 
the people with whom he lived were an exception 
tothe general rule, being simple, honest, hospitable 
folks; still we do not envy him his quarters—at 
all events after the disappearance of * Wardy.” 
The only stirring incident which occurred in the 
household after that important event was the appa- 
rition of a ghost—no unsubstantial shadow at the 
dead of night, but the figure of an aged man with 
aloug beard and a longer pipe—which was seen 
by all the members of the family to cross the 
courtyard under the broad glare of an Egyptian 
sun. We congratulate Mrs. Crowe on this new 
and well-attested tale of the immaterial world, for 
the truth of the details of which Mr. St. John, 
with more boldness than discretion, has pledged his 
word, 

With regard to the important question of the 

elect of Mehemet Ali's administration on the per- 
uanent prosperity of Egypt, the author of the 
work before us entertains very grave doubts. With 
these we are strongly inclined to participate. It 
would be absurd, indeed, to deny the extraordi- 
uary talents and energy of the late Pasha; but his 
attempt to combine European regularity with 
Uriental despotism has only produced a bastard 
tpecies of civilization, exhibiting all the vices of 
both systems, but with few of the virtues of either. 
lhe internal government of Egypt, political, com- 
mercial, and military, displays to their fullest extent 
he evils of a bureaucracy of the worst class, while 
‘le supreme authority, unchecked as in Europe 
either by law, custom, or public opinion, continues 
“exercise its uncontrolled power over the lives 
eat of the people. The despotisia of the 
“tan was nuild and paternal compared with that 
t his rebellious vassal. 
_ The following incident, related by Mr. St. John, 
“strikingly illustrative of the insecurity of life in 
the East. The conduct of the French Consul in 
“e Matter will not fail to enlighten the reader as 
the unscrupulous nature of the master he so 
‘orthily represented _— 


“yy i. ‘ ® : : 
as " “en the unfortunate Dey of Algiers was driven from 
“ominions, he at first took refuge in Italy, but being 

N) Cisgusted x. } F - ore l — > i } > —_ fi 2 
Bevat with Frank manners, departed thence fos 

“Pt where he died, leaving his daughter, Nefeesa Hanem, 





| under the protection of the Pasha. 
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This lady was married 
against her expressed will to one Caid Ismael, and became 
the mother of a large family of children. But she had 
never any rezson to be satisfied with her husband, whose 
ill-treatment constantly increased, so that at length she 
escaped from his house, and took refuge in one she had 
herself bought. Caid Ismael, however, detained all her 
jewels, to the amount, it was said, of a hundred and eighty 
thousand dollars ; and when she applied to the Pasha to 
have them returned, she was told that she must go back to 
her husband. The Lady Nefeesa, however, ventured to 
proceed to Cairo, where she was immediately put under 
arrest, two cawasses being placed at her door to prevent 
her communicating secretly with any person outside. Mean- 
while, no further attention was paid to her petitions and 
memorials ; and the Pasha returned to Alexandria without 
settling the matter one way or the other. At length, in 
reply to one of her repeated messages, he let her know that 
she was at liberty to come down. The order, for it was no 
other, was punctually obeyed, and in dve time a large boat 
brought Nefeesa Hanem, eight children, and three guards, 
to the Janding-place at Moharrem Bey'’s garden. Here a 
faithful black slave contrived to communicate with the 
lady, and to tell her that she must beware, as Caid Ismael 
had been to the Pasha and asked permission to put his 
refractory wife to death, by throwing her into the sea. The 
children, when they heard this story, began to weep ; and 
the eldest boy, probably in obedience to his mother’s com- 
mands, slipped on shore, took a donkey, and rode to the 
house of the Austrian consul-general. With true Oriental 
cunning, he did not relate the circumstances of the case, but 
merely demanded the loan of the consul’s carriage for the 
daughter of the Dey of Algiers. The request was com- 
plied with, and in due time the lady arrived before the gate- 
way. Here she asked permission to go in and pay her 
respects and offer her thanks to the mistress of the house. 
The cawasses, not having any positive orders to the con- 
trary, consented, and the whole family were soon within 
the inviolable precincts of the consulate. With her chil- 
dren pressing around, and dissolved in tears, herself natu- 
rally in great agitation, she appeared before the consul’s 
lady, and, after some hesitation, threw herself at her feet 
and besought her protection. M. de Laurin, on being 
informed of what had taken place, at once understood that 
the application should have been made not to him but to 
the French Consul; but motives of humanity induced him, 
nevertheless, to act in behalf of poor Nefeesa. It was fortu 
nate that he did so, 2s, in spite of her claims as an Algerine, 
she would have been abandoned, from motives of political 
expediency, by her natural protectors. The French Consul- 
General, indeed, did not scruple to put in writing that he 
objected to meddle in the matter, for fear of offending the 
Pasha. I mention this circumstance because it was not an 
isolated instance, but part of a settled plan prescribed to the 
representatives of the late French monarch in Egypt, in 
order to acquire political influence. The Lady Neteesa, 
however, was efficiently protected by M. de Laurin, who 
did not consider his task complete until he had seen her 
safe on board the steamer that was to bear her back to the 
country where her father had once held sway.” 





The City of the Jugglers; or, Free-trade in Souls. 
A Romance of the “Golden” Age. By W. 
Nortru. London: H. J. Gibbs. 

Tus is a very strange production ; full of clever- 

ness, but wild in the extreme. We cannot under- 

take to unravel the plot of this so-called romance, 
which consists of a series of sketches very little 
connected with each other, but all intended toscourge 

the vices and follies of our time. ‘The author is a 

democrat of the most latitudinarian principles, and 

his object appears to be to weaken and overthrow 
the two main obstacles to the triumph of universal 

Republicanism. ‘These are respectively the spirit 

of mammon and the spirit of feudalism. The 

first, as nay be gathered from the title of his work, 
is the especial object of his abhorrence, as by far 
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the stronger of the obstacles which stand in the 
way of the accomplishment of his grand design. 

Besides these main topics, there are various 
others of less pressing interest which engage his 
attention. He is eager to reform the press and 
the currency. The purification of the former he 
would effect by abolishing the practice of anony- 
mous writing ; the stability of the latter he would 
secure by repealing the legislation of Sir Robert 
Peel. Of our public men he seems, strangely 
enough, to have the greatest admiration for 
Disraeli ; and of our celebrated writers, the greatest 
detestation of Carlyle. 

“ There is a fellow for you, who, having discovered the 
Irishman’s axiom, ‘that mankind is a great rascal,’ gets 
straightway into a passion, and thinks to turn the river of 
mind, as a hunter turns a buffalo, by shrieking outlandish 
gibberish and compound Anglo-German Billingsgate! I 
hate these canting egotistical lecturers, spouters, and 
scribblers. If a man has an itch for reforming the world, 
let him do something himself, instead of abusing every- 
body else. Give me practical men, who take the earth as 
they find it; and if they can’t build their houses on 
rocks, take the firmest sand that offers.” 





Social Position; or, “ Our Recommendations.” <A 
Satire. London: W. Pickering. 
Awnortuer attack upon the sins and follies of the 
age, after the fashion of Alexander Pope. The 
author displays considerable skill and vigour in 
some of his sketches; but the interest is not sus- 
tained throughout the poem, which is too long for 
the matter it contains, and the writing is often 
unequal. The following may be taken as a fair 

sample of the writer’s powers :— 

“ Here, then, the contrast mark of two careers : 
Imprudence sanguine, without doubts or fears, 
Sows heedless on in joy, to reap in tears— 
Trustful, commits his true heart’s golden key 
In keeping to smooth Plausibility. 

He, should a friend in difficulties come, 

Lends, in a double sense, the untold sum: 

He backs the bill, and, listening to the scheme, 
Stuffs with his substance the projector’s dream : 
He, loving well not wisely, weds at once, 

Little debating on the pro’s and con’s ; 

Or so forgets himself as to atone 

By matrimony to some maid undone : 

Thinks he acts justly, and the sneer defies, 

Or hopes the world will view with lenient eyes, 
Nor quite condemn the well-meant sacrifice. 
But the world’s law is of another stamp, 

At such a step prudential friends decamp. 
Perhaps from this or from some like event 

We first may calculate his swift descent. 

Caste lost, the tide turns, and the clouds arise, 
Slight errors bring tremendous penalties, 

Half puzzling those who, by their private sense, 
Arrange the punishments of Providence, 

And who possess an arithmetic rate 

For proving dispensations adequate. 

{mprudence sets a light in a wrong place, 

Wife, children, house, and goods are in a blaze ; 
For house and goods he might have been secure ; 
Imprudence has omitted to insure. 

Then comes the Demon of the empty purse, 
And all the black attendants on reverse : 

His looks, of grief and of disquiet full, 

Depress the happy, and don’t cheer the dull, 
Who turn them from the visage of distress 
That shows the harassed mind's uneasiness ; 
And so the heart, once kind, now moody, swells, 
Against itself reluctates and rebels. 

Its rankling wounds, like sores that meet the eve, 
At first turn angry, and then mortify, ; 
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Or else keep bleeding inwards, and the flood 
Corrupts whate’er remained of wholesome blood. 
The while a ‘tale of lamentable things 

Done long ago, and ill done,’ memory brings, 
And prompts, though suffering has unsealed his eyes 
’Tis too late to be profitably wise. : 
Men think they see, nor do they greatly err, 
Deterioration in his character, 

And this provides them with a fresh excuse, 

If more were wanted, quite to cast him loose: 

By a strange ‘ex post facto,’ he at last 

Seems almost worthy of his sufferings past. 

Thus his mind fails with th’ oft repeated blow, 
And shows a mere blank sheet, but edged with woe. 
Or else poor Timon, once of promise high,” 

Is driven to drink, and to despair, and die, 

And having none to succour, nought to save, 
Behind the desert, and before the wave, 

He digs him in the barren sands a grave.” 


The picture of the fortunate career which follows 
is less successful. It is folly te suppose that pr- 
dence belongs only to the contracted spirit and 
the cold heart. 


Black's Picturesque Tourist through England and 
Wales. Second edition. Edinburgh: Adam and 
Charles Black. 


WE can safely recommend this handsome volume 
to the atiention of all home tourists. It contains 
every species of information which the most 
curious traveller can desire respecting inns, roads, 
and railways; and it is, moreover, furnished with 
plates and maps of the most celebrated lake and 
mountain country of England and Wales. 





The following publications have been received :— 


The National Cyclopedia of Useful Knowledge. Vol. X. 


R—SIE. London: Charles Knight. 
The English Settler’s Guide to Ireland. 
and Sinith. 
Royal Agricultural Society’s Prize Model Cottages. Price 


2s. 6d. boards ; 3s. cloth. London: Thomas Dean and 
Son. 


Fame, or the Real and Ideal : an original Play, in five acts. 
By Henry Osborn. London: James Gilbert. 


The Amyott’s Home. By the Author of “ Life’s Lessons.” 
London: Groombridge and Sons. 


Voices from the Woodlands, By Mary Roberts. London: 
Reeve, Benham, and Reeve. 


Dublin: Hodges 


A Popular History of Mammalia. By Adam White 
London: Reeve, Benham and Reeve. 
The Life of a Fairy. By Nelson Lee. Illustrated by 


Alfred Crowquill. Dedicated, by permission, to H.R.A 
the Prince of Wales. London: J. and D. A. Darling. | 


In Memoriam. A.H.H. lvol. London: Edward Moxos. 

War in Hungary. By Klapka. London: C. Gilpin. 

Old St. Pauls. By William Harrison Ainsworth. Cheap 
edition, 2 vols. 2s. London: Chapman and Hall. 


Justice for Ireland. By Alexander Cheyne, Esq. Ba 
rister-at-Law. Price 2s. 6d. Dublin: S. B. Oldham 


By the Rey. W. 


Missionary Encouragement in India, 
Clarkson. London: John Snow. 


The Shortest Way with the Free-traders. In a Letter @ 
the Editor of the “ Standard.” By Daniel Defoe, ® 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co, 


Latter-day Pamphlets. Edited by Thos. Carlyle. No.® 
Parliaments. Price ls. London: Chapman 
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' No. 6. A literary miscellany, edited bv 
5 Looker m. + . - d .«? e 
Ty ite and Liolett. Price 6d. 


Human Progression, and Natural Probability of 
a Reign of Justice. London : Johnstone and Hunter. 


The Woman at the Well, and other Poems. By Walter 
M‘Gilvray, D.D. Second edition, Glasgow: W. R. 
M‘Phun. | 

Baronial and Ecclesiastical Antiquities of Scotland. Wlus- 
trated by Robert William Billings and William Burn. 
Part 38. Medium 4to. price 2s. 6d. Edinburgh: Win. | 
Blackwood and Son. 


Theory of 


MUSIC, 


The Sisters’ Two Waltzes, for the Pianoforte. 


a Composed 
by William T horold Wood. Price 3s. 
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Zhe Drawing-room Quadrilles, as Duets for two Performers 
on the Pianoforte. Second edition. By the same. 
Price 4s. 


The Free-trade Quadrilles, arranged for the Pianoforte. 
By the same. Price 3s. 


The Free-trade Polka. By the same. Price 2s. 6d. 


Dark, Deep, and Cold. Poetry by Ebenezer Elliott. 
Music by W. Thorold Wood. A Tribute to the 
Memory of the People’s Poet. Price 3s. 

“ Gather ye rose-buds while ye may.” Madrigal. Poetry 


by Herrick. Music by W. Thorold Wood. Price 2s. 


The above are all sold by Shepherd and Jones, 98, 
Newgate-street, and T. Simpson, 266, Regent-street. 





LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICES. 


Solicitor’ and General Life Assurance Society.—The 
Fourth Annual General Meeting of this Company was held 
on Friday, the 7th ult., at the Gray’s-Inn Coffee-house. 
Mr. Maynard in the chair. The minutes of the last general 
meeting having been read and confirmed, the Secretary 
proceeded to read the following Report of the Directors 
for the present year :—“ Your Directors, in submitting 
their Fourth Annual Report of the position of the Society, 
have much pleasure in stating, that since the date of their 
last Report 202 policies have been issued, covering assu- 
rances to the amount of 84,8987. 12s. 9d., and yielding an 
annual premium of 2,694/. 12s. 7d., and that three annu- 
ities have been purchased of the Society of the value of 
871/. 16s. 9d., making the total number of policies issued 
by the Society 806, covering assurances to the amount of 
381,892/. 18s. 5d., the annual premium payable under 
which amounted to 12,1742. 17s. 1ld. Deducting lapsed 
and other discontinued policies, the number now remaining 
in force (exclusive of eight annuities) is 685, assuring the 
sum of 317,340. 4s. 5d., and producing an annual revenue 
of 10,1577. 2s. 10d. Your Directors are glad to be enabled 
to congratulate the shareholders and the assured on the 
fact that, notwithstanding the high rate of mortality during 
the past year from the prevalence of that grievous epidemic, 
cholera (by which many of the Life Offices suffered in so 
severe amanner), the number of deaths in this Society, 
from all causes, was but four, and the amount of claims by 
those deaths was 850/. only, while the premiums received 
on policies which lapsed during the year amounted to the 
sum of 1,238/. Os. 8d. Since the commencement of the 
Society, up to the present time, the total number of deaths 
has been nine, and the losses by those deaths 2,448/., while 
the total amount received by the Society during the same 
period on lapsed and discontinued policies amounted to 
2,790. 17s. 5d. These results, it is presumed, will prove 
to the proprietors and to the assured, that due care is 
taken by your Directors in the selection of lives offered 
for assurance ; and your Directors hope, with the earnest 
and active co-operation of the assured, and of the numerous 
shareholders, the business of the Society will rapidly and 
largely increase, and that at the next annual meeting the 
report submitted will prove that the exertions of the 
Directors have been zealously seconded by those who, as 
policy-holders and shareholders, possess so manifest an 
‘alerest in the progress of the Society. The balance sheet 
the Slst December last, duly approved and reported 
upon by the auditors, has been sent, as required by the 
‘tatute, to every member of the Society. The Directors 
fe retire by rotation, are Edward William Cox, Esq., 
flea Martin de Grenier de Fonblanque, Esq., 
ha _ . Murray, Esq., and William Withall, Esq., 
elect; ey, being eligible, will offer themselves for re- 
al — In the terms of the Deed of Settlement 
a Auditors go out of office, but are eligible for 

attion, and will offer themselves accordingly.” The 
; ‘man said there had been 53 Boards, and two 
Pecal Boards, the aggregate number of attendances of 





rectors being 443, average at each Board eight. He had 


now to move that the report read by the Secretary, and 
that of the attendances of the Directors, be received and 
adopted by the meeting. He begged to add that there 
was in the room, for the inspection of proprietors, a sup- 
plementary statement of receipts and expenditure of the 
Society, made out for the satisfaction of the meeting to 
30th April of the present year; and he might state, that 
by this supplemental statement it would appear that the 
assets amounted at that time to upwards of 30,000/. The 
Secretary and Actuary would be happy to answer any 
questions which might be put by any proprietor. Mr. 
Doyle asked what was the amount of the gross profits on 
each year’s premium? It was a question of importance, 
because it appeared to him that if their expenditure was 
3,000/. annually on an income of 10,000/., the expenditure 
reached 334 per cent. on the gross income. The Chairman 
would leave the answer to the worthy Actuary; but he 
begged to state that the expenses of the Society had been 
less and less every year since the Society was instituted. 
The expenditure was less in the second year than the first, 
and less in the third year than the second, and it was less 
in the fourth than in the third year. He hoped the pro- 
prietors would feel that every effort which could reasonably 
be made had been made to diminish the expenditure as 
much as was consistent with the interests and prosperity 
of the Society. Mr. Neison, the Actuary, said if this 
matter was not rightly understood, it might militate against 
the interests of this Society. Experience had shown that 
the profits from insurances on lives were great, but the 
theory on which premiums were charged on an average for 
interest on such investments was 334 per cent., out of 
which the expenses must be paid, and the balance was 
profit. But there were many extraneous sources of profits, 
such as that of lapsed policies, and in many Societies this 
formed a large portion of their profits; and it would be 
found that the sums received from this source were more 
than what was paid for deaths. In the infancy of these 
institutions the expense of management must have borne 
a large portion of the income; nay, in some cases the 
expenditure had been larger than the income in the outset, 
which was not the case here. There was the outfit and 
salaries, which must be the same whether much or little 
was doing, the expenses of the deed of settlement, 
advertising only to a moderate extent, making together 
3,000/. Now, any one would suppose, seeing that in the 
first oe their receipts amounted to 3,000/. only, that 
they had spent all their money; and it was true if every 
successive year were to conform to that rule they must 
be involved in ruin. But the accumulation of wealth of 
an Assurance Company's business was like a snowball, 
which, being originally a small body, increased in its size 
the more it rolled, up to a certain time, when, as in the 
case of many of the old established offices, there was a rest, 
and accumulation ceased. The 3,000/. on premiums in 
the first year was duplicated in the second year, and in 
this, the fourth year, that amount was quadrupled, and so 
it would go on until it became a much larger sum. In 
the early years of such an institution the expenses of 
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management must bear an undue proportion to the income, 
but it seemed to him that a considerable portion of these 
expenses ought not to be charged to the first year’s 
business of the office, seeing that if would be unjust to the 
policy-holders of the first 1,000 policies should bear the 
whole expenditure of the establishing this institution, and 
let the second 1,000 go free. But the Directors had con- 
sidered that question, though the deed of settlement did 
not require them to make any division of profits until 
after a certain period had elapsed. But setting out what 
the old offices had set apart as the early expenses, as against 
the assets of the early years, that would leave this Society 
with a surplus of 9,000/. divisible among the proprietors. 
Twelve thousand pounds a-year, which had accumulated 
from the premiums, was more than sufficient to meet all 
liabilities, and leave 9,700/. divisible profit, without antici- 
pating any future profit. But even if they were now to 
debit the whole expense of management hitherto to the 
past four years’ expenditure, they would have, ultimately, 
# profit on the existing business of 18,000/—After some 
explanations, Mr. Doyle expressed himself satistied with 
the explanation which had been given.—Mr. Torr said, 
that, as they were on the subject of profits, he must observe 
that the profit of 334 per cent. was the net profit, after 
deducting al! losses, whereas the lapsed policies had more 
than covered those losses, besides which a per centage was 
inade on the money in hand.—A Proprietor put it to the 
Actuary, as a man of long experience, whether, in his 
opinion, it would not be advisable to expend a much larger 
sum in advertisements? He wished to know whether, in 
his experience, he had found money so laid out was 
judiciously expended in advancing the interests of such 
institutions ?—Mr. Neison said, that, as far as his experience 
went, money so laid out was most profitably applied, and 
returned itself tenfold. The report was then received and 
adopted. The retiring Directors, by rotation, Messrs. 
Edward, W. Cox, J. S. M. G. D. Fonblanque, William 
Murray, and William Withail, were re-elected. Other 
routine business having been transacted, thanks were voted 
to the Chairman, who acknowledged the compliment, and 
the meeting separated. 

London Indisputable Life Policy Company.—The second 
Annual General Meeting of this Company was held at the 
London Tavern on the 14th of June. The directors stated 
in their Report that the amount of business of the last 
greatly exceeded that of the previous year. Since the 
Annual Meeting in June, 1849, there had been received 
452 proposals for the assurance of 185,2542. 19s. Of these 
proposals 404 were accepted and completed, assuring 
120,502/. 15s., and yielding in annual premiums the sum 
of 4,529/. 16s. 4d., making the total sum now under 
assurance by the Company 193,573. 16s., and the annual 
revenue 7,439/. 12s, 2d. There had been only three deaths 
since the establishment of the Company, the claims upon 





which amounted altogether to 1,7002., being considerably 
less than one half of the calculated expectancy. One of 
the deaths occurred in Canada from cholera, another was 
the case of a lady who died in premature child-birth within 
six weeks after the assurance was effected, and the third 
was occasioned by inflammation—results which show that 
due care has been taken in the examination and selection 
of lives. The balance-sheet to the 3lst of December last, 
and a statement of the assets and liabilities of the Com- 
pany, prepared, certified, and audited in terms of the 
statute under which the Company is incorporated, was 


LIFE ASSURANCE OFPICES. 


Times Life Assurance and Guarantee Soctety.—The 
first annual meeting of this Society was held on Wednes. 
day, the 12th ult. The Report stated that the Company 
was completely registered under the 7th and 8th Victoris, 
cap. 110, on the first day of June, 1849, and the amount of 
business transacted, as exhibited by the balance-sheet, 
embraced a period therefore of eleven months, durins 
which time the Directors mainly devoted tieir attention 4, 
the organisation of agencies in various parts of the country 
and the appointment of medical men to act as the Com_, 
pany’s referees; and who, in addition thereto, woulg 
assist the agents, to the utmost of their power, in advancing 
the interests and increasing the business of the Company, 
The Directors had the satisfaction of announcing, that 
upwards of three hundred carefully-selected persons haye 
been already appointed to act as agents and medical referees. 
and that it was the intention of the Directors to proceed 
with the utmost vigour in the increase of that number. 
The Directors drew the attention of the shareholders to 
the circumstance that almost immediately after the com. 
plete registration of the Company, in the summer of last 
year, nearly every part of the United Kingdom, particularly 
the metropolis, was afflicted by the severest epidemic yisj. 
tation which has been known in this country since the 
great plague of 1665; and so fearful was the mortality, 
and in one or two instances so narrow had been the escape 
of the Company from severe loss, that the Directors decided 
on not taking assurance business until the sickness had 
abated. In looking, therefore, at the amount of business 
transacted by this Company, it must be borne in mind that 
allowing three months only as the time during which the 
cholera raged, the period for actual business has not exceeded 
nine months. It is, therefore, with feelings of satisfaction, 
that the Directors drew the attention of the shareholders 
to the following statement; feeling assured that, under the 
above circumstances, the hopes and wishes of the most 
sanguine supporters of the Institution must be realised. 
Gross sum Assured by 217 Policies, being the 

nwuber completed up to the 20th of May last 


£83 999 

9 ~~ 

Producing an Annual Income of. . . . . . £1,180 11 7 

Total number of Proposals made yo, Agstegate Annual 
"Amount. Income. 


to the Company, to 29th May 


lest ww tl tll wl lw el Ok CRIS SIT «£2218 £ GS 





Proposals completed and paid 
Os es oe es ee BG 
Proposals accepted, and Pre- 
miums not yet paid. ; 
Proposals not completed, and 
9.425 188 15 6 
i 


£983.992 £1,180 11 7 
62 11,150 20110 $ 


under consideration . . . 49 9, 
Proposals declined 67 29,720 647 4 


Total. . . . . 391 £133,517 £2,218 5 4 
The Directors remark that the average amount of each 
policy does not exceed 350/.; and that it would be need- 
less to point out to the Shareholders the various advan- 
tages arising from this class of assurance, and from spread- 
ing the policy liabilities of the Company over so large 4 
surface. The Directors had also satisfaction in draw- 
ing the attention of the meeting to the success which has 
attended the guarantee branch of the Company's busi- 
ness—a great many institutions having accepted the gua- 
rantee of the Company ; indeed the confidence felt by the 
commercial world in the guarantee policies of this Com- 








pany is exhibited by the circumstance, that although the 


presented to the Meeting, from which it appeared that, | Company has been so recently instituted, still this depart- 
after providing for the payment of the sums assured and, ment had already been supported by several of the leading 


outstanding debts, including the whole preliminary ex- 
penses attending the formation of the Company, there was 
at that period a balance of profit of 14,178/. 10s. Od. 
exclusively the property of, and divisible amongst the 
members of the Company, as directed by the deed of Con- 
stitution. Little need be added to this statement. “ Look 


before you leap” is a safe principle of action, and happily | 


xdopted by this Company. The leap once taken, and 
recognised as irrevocable, the parties obtain a certainty, 
calculable in £ s. d. to mutual advantage. The extension 


of credit resulting from the policies being so admirably 


railways, bankers, charitable institutions, and other corpo- 


| rate bodies, in addition to private mercantile establish- 
_ments. The system of applying mutuality to guarantee 
first introduced to the public by this Company, 15 


meeting with the most marked success, and is now under 

the consideration of some of the largest corporations 

the day, with the view to its adoption, it being gene 

| felt as a truth that, by making the guarantee premiums 
investment instead of a tax upon the labour and honesty 
of individuals, the only objection that has been made @ 





public guarantee is at once removed, and the chances 


calculated to serve as transferable securities, is a public | dishonesty niaterially lessened. It is proposed that in 
benefit which might disarm envy when contemplating the | at the rate of 41 per cent. per annum should be paid upos 


pretts of this enterprise. 





| the subscribed capital. 
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